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support of the society no longer depends upon the gifts 
of the people. ‘That church and all its members become 
beneficiaries of the public. They are released from 
burdens which others have to bear. In so much as their 
burden is lighter, the burdens of others are heavier, 
because the increment of value which came by grace of 
the community is not shared by all the members of the 
community. Fortunately it is no longer possible for 
a society to reduce the number of its proprietors by care- 
ful foresight, and then make a division of the property, 
putting the proceeds in their own pockets. 
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UNITARIANS sometimes, we think, overstep the bounds 
of discretion in claiming as of their own faith. men and 
women of renown who would not make the claim for 
themselves, and who in some cases would resent it. But in 
the case of President Eliot of Harvard University we 
need have no scruple. One of the marks of indepen- 
dence throughout his career has been that, while he was 
impartial in the administration of the affairs of the 
university, he never hesitated on a fitting occasion to 
avow himself a Unitarian and to state the grounds of 
his faith. This commencement season has been notable 
because so soon after his seventieth birthday much 
notice was taken of him and his thirty years in the presi- 
dent’s chair. We might say, if we-must boast, that, 
while he is the only Unitarian president of a university 
in the world, he is by general consent described as one 
of the best university presidents in this country or in 
any country. It is a sign of the catholicity of the uni- 
versity that Bishop Lawrence of the Episcopal Church, 
at the dinner of the Alumni, took the place made vacant 
by the death of the late lamented Samuel Hoar who was 
vice-president of the American Unitarian Association. 
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OnE difference between orthodox and Unitarian Con- 
gregationalism, which may in part account for the rela- 
tive numbers of the churches and people enrolled under 
each denomination is to be seen in their ideas about 
education. Orthodox Congregationalists have always 
attempted to educate the youth of their churches in 
colleges and theological seminaries of their own. ‘They 
build colleges all over the country, often with Unitarian 
help, and expect to train a large class of young men and 
women who will be both enlightened and loyal. Now, 
right or wrong, the very Unitarians who have given 
large sums of money to build colleges of this kind have 
always declined to contribute to found Unitarian col- 
leges of a similar kind. The Unitarian idea for a hun- 
dred years has been education free from all dogmatic 
tests and sectarian control. Harvard College passed 
into Unitarian hands long enough to be set free from 
supervision by the State and the control of the Church. 
The emphasis on unsectarianism in education has tended 
to reduce the number of Unitarian institutions and 
churches, while it has unquestionably wrought for in- 
creased liberality in all institutions of learning. We 
cannot have our cake and eat it too. 
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THE greatest number of changes in pastorates come 
the second or third year after settlement. First come 
the interesting days when enthusiasm runs high and 
everybody is active; then the novelty wears off, and both 
pastor and people begin to think some fatal mistake has 
been made. A little impatience on either side may lead 
easily to a breach of sympathy and a parting. But all 
our statistics show that this time being past, a minister 
and people continuing together are more and more likely 
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to keep their relations unchanged. The chances against 
a change of pastorate steadily decrease up to about 
twenty years. The longer a minister remains in a parish 
the greater the probability that he will continue, so that 
a minister who has been settled ten years has about four 
times as many chances in favor of his remaining five years 
in the place where he is than he had when he was first 
settled. 


Adolescence. 


We publish in this number a review of Dr. Hall’s great 
work on Adolescence. In this place we wish to point a 
moral concerning the course of progress and the means 
to procure it. Adolescence includes that period when 
childhood has passed, but maturity has not yet come, 
when the boy and girl are unfolding, growing, develop- 
ing, and all their powers of body and mind are budding 
and blossoming to prepare for the harvests of manhood 
and womanhood. One of the signs of the times which 
is a good omen is the attention now given by scholars 
of high degree to the mysterious changes which take 
place in the formative period of youth. The result of 
the new attention paid to boys and girls at this period 
must be a complete reformation of all our methods of 
education, general training, religious culture, and prepa- 
ration for business. We are now learning that there are 
certain things which, being done at this time, will be 
done for all time. ‘There are injuries which can be in- 
flicted for which in this life there can be no compensa- 
tion. There are benefits which can be conferred upon 
growing boys and girls which, this period having passed, 
cannot be attained in mature life. 

The effect of Dr. Hall’s book is to show that to shape 
the fortunes of a community and a nation more can be 
done for good or for evil in the age between ten years 
and twenty-one than in all the rest of the life put together. 
That which comes out in after-life, in political conven- 
tions, in religious synods, in the deeds of weak or power- 
ful governments, in the events of war and peace, which 
figure so largely in history are scarcely causes at all. 
They are simply the results of things that happen to 
boys and girls in their outer or their inner life when they 
were as yet unknown and long before they were con- 
scious of any intention to control nations and shape 
empires. What a man does at forty is largely deter- 
mined by what he was and what he did at fourteen. 

Is it not then the part of wisdom for those to whom 
the opportunity comes to give themselves, might and 
main, to the right training and culture of the boys and 
girls who twenty-five years hence will make or mar the 
fortunes of the people? To those who lament the de- 
fects of our time, the wickedness of our rulers, the evil 
tendencies which threaten the integrity of the counting- 
room and the happiness of the home, ‘which impair 
the honor of the nation and the welfare of the people,— 
to these prophets of evil would it not be fair to say, You 
and such as you had the care and training of these men 
and women when they were children, when they were 
growing boys and girls, when they were young men and 
maidens, and they are to-day what you made them, are 
what on account of your neglect they were made to be? 
Had you, fathers, mothers, teachers, preachers, twenty- 
five years ago given your first thought to the moral wel- 
fare and right training of the boys and girls who would 
naturally look to you for care and counsel, would you 
not to-day rejoice instead of mourn over the condition 
of your people? 

Happily now the nature of the opportunity to make 
future progress more rapid than ever before begins 
to appear; for now we see that, if for only ten years to 
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come we should give to all the boys and girls in the land 
the best training possible, we should ten years from 
now have a nation regenerated, vigorous, aware of its 
resources, and able at once to free itself from the evils 
which threaten us socially, industrially, politically. 
Indeed to a generation rightly educated the dangers 
that affright us would not exist. To an honest legis- 
lator a bribe offers no temptation: to men and women 
who are magnanimous any wrong use of the power or 
privilege, any selfish use of wealth or social opportunity, 
is repulsive. We talk about disillusion and disappoint- 
ment; but nothing is more certain than that honest boys 
and girls, high-minded graduates of school and college, 
will make good citizens, good masters of industry, good 
keepers of the household, and excellent leaders of the 
people. Among all the appliances and efforts to secure 
progress, all the plans for moral reform and the regula- 
tion of conduct, nothing begins to have in it the promise 
of good which lies right at hand in attention given to 
the young. Schools and Sunday-schools, churches and 
families, colleges and governments, will some day see 
that social and moral progress equal to that which has 
come by the development and uses of steam and elec- 
tricity are possible, when in like manner we study and 
use the vital forces which, developed in the young, are 
to turn all the moral and mental machinery of the world. 


Working with the People. 


There is a distinction of great importance between 
working with the people and working for the people. 
The words in themselves are insignificant, but the atti- 
tude of mind they represent is incalculable. Much that 
is done for the poor and unfortunate by way of charity 
is ineffective. It is undertaken by those who condescend, 
who go out of their own sphere of interests in life, and 
who work from the outside at arm’s length. Such 
work, in spite of sympathy, good intentions, a large 
altruistic aim, results in a mingled good or it may be in 
an actual evil. It pauperizes those it attempts to serve, 
it puts upon them the mendicant habit, it makes them 
abject in mind and soul. This is why many persons 
of sound mind and heart have come to despise all charity 
and whatever it implies. It is a just protest against 
every attempt to work for the people. 

To work with the people is something widely different ; 
and it may be sound, wise, and helpful. Only the person 
who makes himself one with the poor can help them 
without giving them the pauper spirit. It has become 
proverbial that to truly help others we must show them 


how to care for themselves, and that any other charity 


is harmful. Although this axiomatic conclusion is 
widely accepted, it is not as widely put into practice 
as is desirable. Nothing is more difficult ethically than 
to put one’s self in the place of another, and until that 
is actually done in spirit the intended good is likely to 
turn out harmful. It is impossible to cure the pauper 
habit unless the attitude of self-respect, of individual 
initiative, is cultivated; and this can be done by no one 
who works for others and not with them. 

The little volume on ‘‘ Working with the People,” that 
has been recently published by Prof. Charles Sprague 
Smith, the managing director of the People’s Institute 
of New York, is a remarkable illustration of what can 
be accomplished by working directly in the interests 
of the masses of the people in our great cities. The old 
Cooper Institute of New York has taken on new life under 
this method of working with the people in giving them 
a genuine education. ‘The necessity for this attitude is 
clearly stated in this work when the author says: ‘‘From 
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the people’s point of view the typical reformer is afraid of 
real reform: all he proposes is to scratch the surface of 
things, whereas, unless the share is to cut deep, the 
typical man of the people sees no advantage worth serious 
effort in putting a so-called reform party into power. 
It was not more true at the dawn of Christianity than it 
is of social work to-day that self-conversion must precede 
all effort to help others. When heart and intellect have 
accepted the doctrine of brotherhood, then, and not till 
then, effective work with the people can be done, and 
light will fall on every social problem.’’ This is the 
testimony of a man of large experience with the ‘‘plain 
people,” and it is emphatically to the effect that any- 
thing can be done with them, but nothing whatever for 
them. The moment a person attempts to work for 
those of a lower social stratum than his own (in his own 
estimation), that moment he fails to serve them in a 
manner that is effective or worthy. 

This is a truth that ought to be taken home in every 
pulpit and congregation, by every religious organiza- 
tion and in every attempt to bring the motives of re- 
ligious conduct and faith to the people. No religious 
teacher has ever been successful who arrogated to himself 
any claim of superior social or intellectual superiority. 
In all ages the Church has been too often out of touch 
with the life of the people, perhaps not intentionally, 
but with the result that there have been division in 
interest and aim. ‘That the cultured or the fashionable 
have a right to worship in their own way at such time 
and place and under such conditions as they may choose 
no one has a right to deny. But those who choose such 
exclusiveness must not expect that the mass of the people 
will appreciate their motives in seeking a more esthetic 
and refined worship. It is to be recognized too that 
the withdrawal from the moving tides of life, from what- 
ever motive, does not conduce to friendly relations with 
the people or prepare for doing unto others as we would 
have them do unto us. In a word, it places us out of 
touch with those who are needy, despised, or sorrowful. 

The true attitude for social service is not one of con- 
descension, but of equality. No one can serve others 
who despises them or who actually regards them as 
inferior. The Church may well ponder this practical 
lesson, and recognize the truth that its own success 
will be measured, not by its creed or its form of ritual, 
but by its spirit of human equality, its human-heartedness, 
its readiness to forget its own success in the work it can 
do for those who need it. No worship can be of much 
value that is not the motive that leads to a truer and 
wiser helping of those who need the practical results 
of its inspiration. 


The Doctrine of Man. 


The hypothesis of evolution did not change our views 
of God and creation any more than our views of man. 
The whole of the old theology was based on the idea of 
a creative fiat, that at a certain time in eternity some- 
thing was created out of nothing, and man out of dust. 
Woman was an afterthought, and the story of her origin 
not a whit more unlikely than the origin of man. The 
modern readjustment of theological thinking removes from 
our vision a pre-existing deity, and gives us an eternal 
Life in whom we all exist. God is the will of the universe, 
the moral I Am. Man is in the line of natural descent 
among life forms, and in the ordinary sense of the word 
not a creation at all. Science posits of man not a fall, 
but an ascent from simple and primitive conditions 
to complex ethical relations. The appeal is made to 
history as well as to theological science. Man always 
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has been passing through stages of civilization and en- 
lightenment. This does not eliminate the idea of de- 
generation for those men who fail to accept the inspira- 
tion for higher things. 

In the second place the new theology absolutely 
refuses to recognize any change which has wrought 
disaster for all who were born after a specific occurrence. 
We have not sinned in Adam and become the children 
of Satan, but remain children of God, and candidates 
for higher, choicer, and nobler purposes. 

In the third place our modern theology recognizes 
man as the summation of a divine purposing, which has 
led onward and upward through all lower forms of life. 
The mere sensations of a lower life climb up to some 
degree of consciousness in the higher animals, and in 
man reaches not only self-consciousness, but a conscious- 
ness of a self higher than man, a perception of the in- 
finite good and the eternal living. It clearly follows in 
the fourth place that such a man as we have conceived 
is morally obligated as child of God to be God-like. It 
is here that moral obligation comes in. As the climax 
of creative effort, as the inheritor of all that has been 
worked out through the ages of the past, man holds 
in trust the purposes for good which he is conscious are 
divine. He knows the right from the wrong because he 
is child of the divine right. Standing at the very apex 
of creative effort, holding in his possession all the mag- 
nificent power that has been accumulated in the long 
ages of evolution, man is bound, as he could be bound in 
no other way, to hold sacred the beautiful, the good, and 
the true, and pass them on to future generations,—with 
an increment of his own honorable proposing. He owns 
nothing. All that he has in possession is a trust. The 
question remains, Will he be true to his trust or a de- 
faulter ? 

Modern theology will not allow us to look upon man 
as a completed being. He is not now a created being, 
nor was he ever in the past the summary of divine thought. 
He is simply man in the making, existing at a certain 
stage of eternal betterment. In the same way, as we 
cannot posit a beginning in the past, so we cannot look 
forward to an end in the future. The finality is not a 
perfected and finished state and a heaven of eternal rest, 
but eternal stages of higher hopes and nobler achieve- 
ments. This theology promises as grandly as it reveals. 
Kant says, ‘‘Man cannot think highly enough of man,” of 
man as eternally progressing in the family of the eternal 
right and good. A recent writer says: ‘‘I can much 
more readily feel pride in my ancestry when I see them, 
by the power in their brain-cells and their hands, forcing 
their way upward through the most antagonistic con- 
ditions, until from a primitive anthropoid they reached 
the dignity of the Caucasian masters of nature and rulers 
of the world, than I could if I saw them fallen from a 
God-like origin.”’ 

Does this view of man weaken moral responsibility, 
or make it less probable that man will cling to good and 
despise evil? If it eliminates the element of fear of an 
angry God, it intensely emphasizes that other fear which 
forbids a man to despise himself, and throw his crown 
in the dust. It does not alienate the child from the 
father, but it holds them in close affiliation forever. Man 
has not revolted, but on the whole has climbed grandly 
upward from insignificant and crude beginnings. He 
has developed a moral code, and in great degree has 
learned to subject himself to the Golden Rule. We are 
in all probability just passing over the threshold of 
ethical progress. Civilization has hardly begun to fulfil 
its purpose. And yet we have already subjected physical 
nature to moral laws, and gone far toward realizing 
our moral ideals. Out of the loins of humanity have 
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sprung Jesus and scores more of ethnic leaders of right- 
eousness. We have already found that the universe 
is not any more material than it is moral. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation, 


Congregational Organization. 


The wise readjustment of the administrative methods 
of our free churches, both in their individual and their 
co-operative life, to the necessities of the modern age is 
of such paramount importance that I sometimes feel 
that time given to other matters, save only to the deep- 
ening of the spiritual vitality of the churches, is compara- 
tively wasted. Freedom is, in my judgment, the abso- 
lute condition of human development and growth, yet 
of itself it is neither constructive nor creative. To give 
it character and efficiency it must be controlled and 
organized. Religion without .freedom becomes ecclesi- 
astical despotism. Freedom without religion becomes 
selfish individualism. The uncontrolled desire for free- 
dom often develops a mighty energy, but it must be 
rationally guided in order to fulfil its mission for human 
advancement, Steam harnessed in the locomotive is a 
tremendous power, but it is only when the locomotive 
is held to the tracks and guided by an engineer that it 
is capable of performing good service. Left to run wild 
over the ground it is only an engine of destruction and 
is soon brought to the end of its career. 

We Unitarians have been the pioneers of religious 
liberty. We must not blind ourselves to the responsi- 
bilities of our position. The principles that our fathers 
advocated have had great power in the overthrow of 
ecclesiastical authority. If the freedom we have won 
means simply disintegration, indifference, and apathy, 
then we have been the enemies and not the friends of 
true religion.. Shall we not fit ourselves to demonstrate 
that under the control of the law of liberty religion may 
become more than ever potent in human affairs ? 

In a sermon preached at the ordination of Mr. Froth- 
ingham at New Bedford Rev. William J. Potter pointed 
out that there are always, on the one hand, many persons 
of conservative temper who declare that the triumph of 
freedom in religion means nothing less than the destruc- 
tion of religion itself. The loss of ecclesiastical power 
means for them the loss of spiritual impulse and moral 
stability. They argue that, if we would have religion 
exist and maintain its consoling power, we must endow 
it with the substantial, realities of authority. On the 
other hand there are many among the advocates of re- 
ligious liberty who assert the same thing, and who de- 
light to believe that the triumph of religious democracy 
is to be followed by the disappearance of religion as an 
influence in human society. They argue that religion is 
the enemy of liberty, that it is religion that has created 
all the ecclesiastical tyrannies and superstitions that have 
degraded and enslaved mankind. They hold that it will 
be the proper climax of the invincible advance of liberty 
when religion itself has perished. 

Is it not our high privilege to hold the middle course 
between these reactionists on the one hand and extremists 
on the other? Shall we not set ourselves to show that 
freedom is really essential to the maintenance of true 
religion? Shall we not construct for these new times a 
religious organization which combines liberty and _ effi- 
ciency? Shall we not readjust the organized life of our 
free churches so as.to put them into living contact with 
modern conditions ? 

I speak with no sense of incongruity of the readjust- 
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ment of our methods. I understand Congregationalism 
to be a living organism, not a fossil. I understand it to 
be a progressive system of church government. Its 
statements of belief have certainly altered materially. 
It is not tied to any final creed. The confessions of Faith 
have been repeatedly amended, and most Congregational 
churches are now able to express their common faith in 
the language and thought of the present generation. If 
they have any creed, it is ‘‘not for the purpose of cutting 
off those from whom they differ, but of uniting with those 
with whom they agree.” 

There has certainly been progressive change and in- 
creasing variety in the forms of worship adopted in the 
Congregational churches. In the Puritan churches there 
was practically nothing but doctrinal instruction, even the 
reading of the Scriptures was sometimes omitted. Grad- 
ually it has been realized that simplicity need not banish 
beauty, and that sincerity need not disdain time-honored 
forms of devotion. 

The ministry has known similar changes. At first the 
minister was simply a layman for the time set apart to 
be the religious instructor of his fellows. He was con- 
sidered a minister only while he actually had charge of 
a congregation. He ceased to be a minister when he 
ceased to be settled. Now the ministry has come to be 
a profession in which a man once ordained has continuous 
standing unless he voluntarily withdraws or is dismissed 
for loss of character. 

Even the methods of organized life have not stood 
absolutely still. The habits which were adequate to the 
guidance of a small number of churches in the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay proved to be insufficient when ap- 
plied to hundreds of churches separated by thousands of 
miles. The autonomy of the individual church has been 
preserved, but local conferences, State conferences, na- 
tional conferences, have been evolved to meet in some 
measure the needs of the new times and conditions. 

I therefore propose nothing revolutionary when I ad- 
vocate a readjustment of our methods. Am I not in- 
deed faithful to the best Congregational traditions? Is 
it ‘““Congregational”’ to be stagnant ? 

SAMUEL A, ELiov. 


Current Topics. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made by the Navy Department 
last week that the Naval Equipment Bureau had entered 
into an agreement with the De Forest Wireless Tele- 
graph Company for the acquisition by the navy of five 
of the longest wireless telegraph circuits in the world. 
They connect Key West with Panama, a distance of 
1,000 miles; Porto Rico with Key West, 1,000 miles; the 
South Cuban coast with Panama, 720 miles; Pensacola 
with Key West, 450 miles; and South Cuba with Porto 
Rico, 600 miles. The contract has been entered into in 
pursuance of the Navy Department’s recently adopted 
pol cy of establishing a complete wireless telegraph ser- 
vice for use in peace and in war as a secondary means 
of communication in the event of the interruption of 
the submarine system. It is understood the isolation of 
Port Arthur by the Japanese has had a direct effect on 
the determination of the department to develop its re- 
sources in the way of unfailing means of communication. 


& 
In a remarkable decision handed down by United 


_ States District Judge Emory Speer of the Southern Dis- 


trict of Georgia on Tuesday of last week, a far-reaching 
prohibition of the ‘‘chain gang” evil in the South was 
made a matter of judicial record. The case came up 
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before Judge Speer on a writ of habeas corpus applied 
for by a negro for release from the custody of the super- 
intendent of the Bibb County chain gang in Georgia. In 
deciding that the superintendent was without authority 
to hold the prisoner, and directing the immediate release 
of the negro, the court said that the argument had been 
advanced that, while a sentence to the chain gang would 
forever ruin a white man previously respectable, it had 
no such effect on a respectable negro. He held that such 
considerations do not appeal to a court charged with 
the equal enforcement of the law. ‘‘Though the color 
line expert may so declare,’ commented Judge Speer, 
“this is no color line case. It is a negro to-day. It may 
be a white man—ay, a white child, and a white woman 
—to-morrow. In this court the law is equal and for all.” 
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It was apparent that a bitter contest was in store for 
the delegates to the Democratic National Convention 
when that assemblage began its deliberations in St. Louis 
on Wednesday of this week. Although earlier in the 
preliminary campaign it appeared that Judge Alton B. 
Parker of the New York State Court of Appeals possessed 
enough strength to be able to carry the convention, it 
was shown at the beginning of the week that the Tam- 
many organization, with a following whose numbers and 
activity could not be despised, was disposed to make 
every effort to prevent the nomination of Judge Parker, 
although the New York delegation was instructed for 
him. The Tammany leaders arrived in St. Louis at the 
beginning of the week and immediately began secret 
work in behalf of former President Grover Cleveland. 
Energetic canvassing was being done by another faction 
for Senator Arthur Pue Gorman of Maryland. Among 
the potent personal influences to be reckoned with was 
that of William J. Bryan. There was no indication that 
the friends of William R. Hearst would abandon their 
candidate without a sharp struggle. 


a 


THE academic event of the week has been the obser- 
vance of the one hundredth commencement of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. Distinguished representatives of. 
all the higher educational institutions in, the country 
gathered in Burlington, Vt., for the commencement ex- 
ercises on Wednesday. On the day before, which was 
alumni day, the graduates of the university, many of 
whom have achieved distinction in politics, diplomacy, 
or finance, witnessed the laying of the corner-stone of 
the new Medical School building. The central figure in 
the celebration was President M. H. Buckham, under 
whose hand the institution has filled a larger place in the 
life of Vermont and the nation than ever before. Em- 
phasis was laid throughout the observances on the need 
of larger financial means to meet the growing require- 
ments of the university. 


IN pursuance of the plan to acquaint the teachers in 
the public schools of the newly acquired possessions with 
the most advanced methods of teaching in this country, 
nearly 600 teachers from Porto Rico arrived at American 
ports on last Saturday. The United States Transport 
Kilpatrick brought 395 men and women of the Porto 
Rican teaching corps to Boston. They will attend the 
summer school at Harvard University, where special 
arrangements for their instruction have been made. On 
the United States Transport Sumner, 200 were brought 
to New York and proceeded to Ithaca, N.Y., where they 
will receive instruction in Cornell University. It is 
planned that in the autumn the Porto Rican visitors will 


-be taken on a tour of some of the great cities of the coun- 
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try under government auspices, and will sail for Porto 
Rico in September. The visit of the teachers in this 
country was arranged by the War Department in co- 
operation with Mr. Samuel M. Lindsay, Porto Rican 
commissioner of education. 

Js 


An echo of the state of anarchy which is shown in 
recent despatches to prevail in Asiatic Turkey was heard 
in Washington last week when Secretary Hay received 
the following cable message, dated Ispahan, July 2, and 
signed by the ‘‘Armenian Bishops in Persia”: ‘‘Turkish 
barbarians massacring thousands. Armenians humbly 
solicit United States government in the name of Christi- 
anity and humanity to save innocent lives.’”? On the 
same day, despatches from Constantinople were received 
by newspapers in this country indicating that, despite 
foreign pressure which has been exerted recently upon 
Turkey to compel her to put a stop to the outrages in 
Armenia, a policy of deliberate provocation was being 
pursued by the government in that part of the empire; 
that bands of Kurds, assured of immunity, were attack- 
ing inoffensive subjects, and carrying out the usual Turk- 
ish process of extermination on the pretext of suppressing 
a revolutionary movement. 


ee] 


Ar a time when the Japanese, acting from three differ- 
ent directions, were pressing upon the Russian forces 
under Gen. Kuropatkin in the vicinity of Haicheng in 
order to force the Russian commander-in-chief to a gen- 
eral engagement, despatches from St. Petersburg and 
Tokio at the end of last week indicated that the advance 
of the rainy season had practically put a stop to aggres- 
sive military operations in Manchuria for two months to 
come. The tone of St. Petersburg despatches on the 
subject implies an unmistakable sense of relief at the 
Russian war office because of the opportunity which the 
virtual suspension of the fighting will give to the Russian 
general staff to re-enforce Gen. Kuropatkin in the inter- 
val. In the mean while the admiralty at St. Peters- 
burg is hastening the equipment of the Baltic fleet which 
is expected to sail for Far Eastern waters in about a 
month. 


Brevities. 


In spite of all efforts to arrest it, the tendency in Amer- 
ica is toward free education for all students in colleges 
and universities. 


From all languages oddities and national peculi- 
arities are being sifted out, preparatory to the coming 
of a common language for the whole world. 


For women who must work for a living, what occupa- 
tion could be more fitting, congenial, healthful, and 
feminine than the care of poultry, bees, flowers, and 
fruits ? 


It is not sectarian for Unitarians to attend to their 
own business and do it with all their might, taking recog- 
nition as it comes, asking no favors and refusing no offer 
of fellowship. 


Many people fumble around outside the line of their 
own calling to find an object in life, when, if they took 
short steps to the doing of their nearest duties, their 
calling would become illustrious, 


Society properly abstains from punishing many forms 
of vice, because vice is essentially a crime against one’s 
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self. But society ought not for a moment to tolerate 
the existence and activity of men and women who force 
or tempt others to practise vices which they abhor. 


Still the process goes on since John Calvin invented 
Calvinism, Beecher said the later degrees are Calvinistic, 
Calvinistical, and Calvinistically. How shall we de- 
scribe an orthodoxy which has left in it not a trace of 
Calvinism ? 


Every form of religion has some quality which by 
excess becomes obnoxious, then, in the speech of the 
people, becomes characteristic. To describe one as 
a Puritan, a Jew, or a Jesuit in character is the same 
thing as charging him with the obnoxious traits which 
from time to time have excited prejudice and opposi- 
tion in Puritans, Jews, and Jesuits. 


As a rule the ancient creeds appear now to have influ- 
ence in proportion to the distance of a community from 
the main highways of travel. As the ancient pagans 
were the pagani, or rustics, who held to the old faiths 
after Christianity had taken possession of the cities, 
so these ‘ ‘belated theologians” will by and by be alien 
and outcast to the new spirit of Christianity which is 
manifesting itself in all the centres of intellectual influ- 
ence. 


Letters to, the Editor, 
The Holy Ghost. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


It is probably of interest to Unitarians to know that 
even so strict a school as our Western Theological Semi- 
nary has at its head a president who can say what he 
thinks, although not in full accordance with Trinita- 
rian teachings. 

In his final address to the graduating class of the 
Western Theological Seminary, in the Central Presby- 
terian Church, Allegheny, Pa., President Gregg chose 
for his text, ‘‘Ye shall receive power after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you.” In his discourse Dr. Gregg 
held that what gave power and efficiency to the work 
and mission of Christ on earth was his baptism of the 
spirit which followed the baptism of John, and that 
without this spiritual baptism his work could not have 
been accomplished. Among the members of the fac- 
ulty present there was a perceptible alertness when this 
statement was made, but so far no protest against this 
form of doctrine has been allowed to reach the public. 
This seemed like a radical departure from orthodox 
teaching to come from the head of a Presbyterian school 
such as the Western Seminary. B. M. Lewis. 

PITTSBURG, Pa. 


A Future Life. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Apropos to A. W. Jackson’s article in the Christian 
Register of June 2, I once heard a D.D. say, ‘‘I demand 
in the name of justice, for the thousands who have suf- 
fered here, a life hereafter.’ To which Hon. George 
Wilkins answered: ‘‘I doubt if any coming up to the 
final or supreme court can bring a justly collectible ac- 
count against the Almighty. And, if men have failed 
of happiness here, how are they sure of better success 
there, under the same Ruler and the same laws?” 


PERRY MARSHALL. 
NEw SALEM, Mass, 
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The Kindergartners. 


‘© We are laborers together with God.” 


Coworkers we with Him! Were he to ask, 

“Come, star with me the spaces of my night, 

Or light with me to-morrow’s sunset glow, 

Or fashion forth the crystals of my snow, 

Or teach my sweet June roses next to blow,”’— 

O rare beatitude! But holier task, 

Of all his works of beauty fairest-high, 

Is that he keeps for hands like ours to ply! 

When he upgathers all his elements, 

His days, his nights, whole eons of his June, 

The Mighty Gardener of the earth and sky, 

That to achieve toward which the ages roll, 

We hear the Voice that sets the spheres a-tune,— 

“Help me, my comrades, flower this little soul/”’ 
—Wiulliam C. Gannett 


Two Scotch Churches, 


BY WILLIAM H,. LYON, D.D. 


As we walked through the upper streets of Edinburgh, 
it seemed as if everybody and his wife were going to 
church; but, as, finding that we had time to spare, we 
turned down the Canongate, where the poor live, and 
saw every window in the tall gray buildings blossom 
into a bunch of heads while troops and a band went by, 
we changed our opinion. Unless these poor and very 
dirty folk went to church at some other time of day 
than their social betters, they do not go at all; and we 
had a visible proof of the statement so often read that 
the working people of Great Britain have fallen away 
from public worship. 

Retracing our steps to higher ground, we found the 
rivers of piety flowing more strongly every moment 
toward the churches. When we arrived at St. Giles’s 
Cathedral, we found ourselves sent to a side door with 
the crowd of those who were not regular worshippers 
there, and allowed to enter only a side aisle, separated 
by an iron grating from the main church. As the time 
drew near for the opening of the service, however, we 
were all admitted among the elect, furnished with books, 
and given the vacant seats. When we looked around, 
we found the noble building full in every part, which 
means a great multitude. The high, dark gray interior 
had a certain appropriateness to the old stronghold of 
Calvinism. It was here that Jenny Geddes flung her 
stool at the head of Dean Hanna nearly three centuries 
ago as he began the restored Episcopal liturgy. The 
great piers of the transept arches are said to have formed 
parts of the original building of 1120; but the aroma 
of the Covenant has long since overcome the clinging 
odors of Catholic incense, and one remembers only John 
Knox aud the Presbyterians in spite of the cathedral 
forms of architecture. This is of course the home of 
the Established Presbyterian Church, and, to judge 
from the crowd present, that church must be recover- 
ing bravely from the disruption of 1843. 

But the service begins. It is the most beautiful, 
liturgical service, we agree, that we have ever heard. 
From the solemn opening sentence, ‘‘Acquaint thyself 
with God and be at peace,” to the close of the order 
we could not but listen to it. How much of its impres- 
siveness was due to the voice and manner of the reader, 
an elderly man in the pulpit, it is hard to say; but, re- 
reading the service at leisure from the book, we feel 
the same sense of good English, without the conscious 
thythms of the Anglican service, of sincerity, dignity, 
- and appropriateness to the time, place, and purpose. 
Weeks have passed, but that service still sounds in our 
memories as pre-eminent above any in which we have 
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ever taken part. ‘‘The Book of Common Order’’ con- 
tains fifteen services (this was the fifth) which have been 
compiled to take the place of the one sanctioned by the 
General Assembly of 1562, which had ‘‘fallen into des- 
uetude, and become, in the lapse of years, antiquated 
in language and unsuitable for present use,... until 
another similar formulary be set forth by the proper 
authority.” 

The congregation participated in the service with 
marked interest. The singing of the hymns and Psalms 
was notably strong. A large organ with a chorus of 
perhaps thirty-five men and women led from the tran- 
sept. There were no solos or other musical fours de 
jorce. ‘The critical faculty, so active toward our pre- 
tentious quartettes, had no opportunity and did not 
miss it. In fact, in England as well as in Scotland, the 
quartette seems not to be known. Everywhere it is 
a chorus, whether of men and boys or of men and women, 
that leads the congregation, and the singing is always 
hearty. The full congregation of Unitarians that as- 
sembled in Portland Street Chapel in London (Marti- 
neau’s church) to hear Mr. Tarrant’s anniversary ser- 
mon sang as lustily and with the same happy uncon- 
sciousness of themselves as the Churchmen in the par- 
ish church here or the Baptists at Dr. Clifford’s ‘‘chapel”’ 
in Westbourne Terrace. Whatever the difficulties con- 
nected with voluntary choirs may be,—and they are 
many and formidable,—they are overcome here with 
results much to be envied. Who shall deliver us from the 
bondage of the quartette into the glorious liberty of 
the universal, musical priesthood? 

In the evening we joined another long and thick 
queue that trailed from the side door of St. George’s 
Church, where Rev. Hugh Black is to be heard. Given 
good seats at last, we found ourselves in a rather ungainly 
building with a gallery, a platform, and an organ set 
against the wall on both sides of the front. It was 
packed mainly with young people, partly because such 
frequent the evening services and partly because Mr. 
Black, a colleague of Mr. Whyte, is a favorite with them. 
He enters and takes his seat behind the simple desk, 
a notable figure, tall, slight, of the type of form and face 
known as ‘‘spiritual,’”’ though many of the most truly 
religious men, as Phillips Brooks, have been of the op- 
posite type. He is not unlike Stopford Brooke as the 
latter was at the same age, pale and thin of face, with 
a high broad forehead topped with fuzzy black hair. 
The service had little notable in it so far as the preacher 
was concerned, but again the congregational singing 
sweeps one along, all the more because there is so much 
youthful vigor and freshness in it. As for the choir, 
it is not only not heard, but not even seen. With some 
difficulty one finds it among the front pews on the floor, 
which are there arranged in a square. Back to the con- 
gregation sits the organist at his little desk. Before him, 
and also seated while the other singers rise, is a young 
woman with a fresh strong voice, whom the others seem 
to watch and listen to, though she does not look at them. 
The unusual feature of the music is an anthem, selected 
and announced from a book in the hands of the con- 
gregation, which all unite in singing, following the choir 
and organ with wonderful unanimity through loud and 
soft, fast and slow, to the end. The whole service, as 
to the congregational part, was uplifting and refreshing. 

The sermon was perhaps exceptional in its omission 
of all reference to theological doctrines; but, so far as 
this is concerned, it might have been preached in any 
of our churches. In fact there was no trace of dogma 
anywhere else in the preacher’s part of the service. 
The text was, ‘‘ Bodily exercise is profitable for a little, 
but godliness is profitable for all things.” A more 
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effective sermon for its purpose could not have been 
written. It was a protest against the exaggerated esti- 
mate of athletics to-day, and it ought to be preached 
in every high school and college on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It was skilfully made. Two-thirds of it 
were devoted to appreciation of the value of bodily 
health in itself and in its help to mind and soul. Then, 
when the prejudice against the professional guardian 
of the spiritual life had been lulled to sleep and the 
athlete’s favor was won over, the preacher turned upon 
the worship of mere muscle, showed the folly of forget- 
ting that the body is not for itself, but for the support 
of the intellect, the churches, and the immortal spirit, 
and fairly dragged his young congregation at his chariot 
wheels. The sermon was written and somewhat closely 
read; but it held attention from beginning to end, a 
striking illustration of the little difference it makes how 
a man gives his message if he has one to give. The 
style was clear, simple, unobtrusive, if not altogether 
unconscious, the delivery flowing and equally simple, 
except that the preacher broke a few times into a shout- 
ing tone, gaining no more by it, however, than a fine 
trotting horse gains by ‘‘going into the air.” When 
he came down again, he resumed his strange and pleas- 
ant hold upon us, and we drew a long breath of delight, 
though not at all of relief, when the silvery utterance 
ceased. 

As we turned away and slowly regained the outer 
air, the thought to which our conversation turned was 
the place and power of good preaching in our modern 
life and the career of usefulness which lies still before 
any young man who from the beginning trains himself 
to be a preacher. The sermon to which we had just 
listened showed art in construction and in delivery. 
There was genius in it, but genius trained and disciplined 
to an end. The toil spent upon it was legitimate, and 
it had paid. The biography of Phillips Brooks gave 
the world its first knowledge of the great labor and careful 
method which that apparently spontaneous preacher 
put into his sermons. The success of both these useful 
men therefore is partly due to that industry and patience 
which are in the power of any man, and which, even 
when there is only a moderate capacity to begin with, 
can train this into depth and strength worth having. 
Who would not be willing to work and to study hard to 
have any degree of the power over the souls of men which 
such preachers have? The decay of dogma is of little 
consequence. The fundamental principles of morals 
and of religion are just as powerful in the hands of him 
who enthusiastically believes in them. 

KENILWORTH, ENGLAND. 


One Phase of Unitarianism, 


BY REV. OSCAR B. HAWES. 


Unitarianism has always been a contribution of life, 
of men and women consecrated to public service. It 
placed responsibility for human welfare in great measure 
upon human shoulders. For it man was in increasing 
degree his own providence, and according to its thought 
each human being, as Ruskin said, ‘‘had a gift, however 
seemingly trivial, which was peculiar to him, and which, 
worthily used, would be a gift also to the race:’”’” Believ- 
ing thus in human nature, it was naturally pledged to 
service. And this in no narrow or selfish way, not for 
its own welfare, not to build up a strong denomination, 
but to serve mankind. It would set no barriers of creed 
or race between itself and those it would help. It had 
no privileges to offer which were based on conditions 
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of belief or ceremony. It would build no private road 
to heaven. Rather, on the other hand, did it grow to 
be an impelling spirit sending forth its men to service 
wherever there was want to be relieved, ignorance to 
be overcome, or sorrow to be comforted with sympathy. 
Recently our national government has made a contribution 
to the world in its gift to the Cubans of higher possibilities 
of life, without asking for any reward in return. So has 
our religion in its work, through its literature, given a 
contribution in its gift of better possibilities of life to 
many individuals, without seeking any narrow gain for 
itself. Our denomination is the more weak, perhaps, 
especially in material resources, because it has cherished 
its own ends less and the public welfare more. Its aim 
has been to arouse men to a sense of obligation to their 
fellows, until all should be united in the great purpose 
of uplifting mankind and improving the conditions in 
the midst of which men lived. Such is still its great 
opportunity, especially ours, because of our more inclusive 
foundation, our broader intellectual view. Unitarianism 
from the first has insisted that morality and religion 
should go hand in hand, that no doctrine was worthy 
which did not make man better, give him respect for his 
own nature as well as confidence inGod. It has insisted 
that there was no way of escape from the sense of sin but 
to do the right, that the one natural result of a conscious 
relationship with the ultimate spirit of the universe, 
which is God, was to take part in its work. It made 
man quite as responsible for present good as God himself. 
Such was its peculiar nature. Being such, its fundamental 
contribution to our nation was a contribution of human 
service, human hope, human confidence, for the benefit 
of mankind. It knew no reward that could be gained 
for the individual other than by right living and true 
thinking, nor for society other than by some true gift 
from each for the good of all: therefore it set about to 
gain the reward of life in this way. ‘‘For morality,” it 
is well said, ‘‘life is a war, and the service of the highest 
is a so t of cosmic patriotism which also calls for volun- 
teers.”’ It is in such morality that liberal religion has 
found its best expression; and, nourished by its spirit, 
from the time of the first President Adams down to the 
present day, men have arisen who have been leaders and 
helpers of the nation. 

‘What think you,” once asked Paul Leroux of George 
Eliot, ‘‘are we made to seek for happiness?” ‘‘Ah, no,”’ 
was the reply, ‘‘we are made, I think, to develop our- 
selves the most possible.’ This is a fundamental 
principle of our religion. It has confidence in human 
nature and calls for its fuller development. It is not 
content to see in it a ‘‘promise with no grip upon the 
future.’’ It would increase sympathy, make keener the 
sense of debt each man owed every other. It would 
strengthen every human faculty, arouse conscience as 
the voice of God in every human soul. It would deepen 
the confidence of every human being in the moral foun- 
dations of his spirit, so that with every step he might 
reach up to God. 

To those for whom religion has done this, ‘‘all around 
them clarion voices call to duty stern and high.” It 
was so with Bellows when he felt impelled to establish 
the sanitary commission. Early in his ministry he had 
said, ‘‘I never felt myself to be the less a man and a 
citizen, or the less free in the use of my influence, because 
I was the minister of this church.’’ And years later, 
when the great struggle had begun, he said of himself, 
“The war soon found me engrossed by an enterprise 
which I had first conceived and put on foot,—the United 
States Sanitary Commission, which the government 
insisted I must take charge of and direct if it was to go 
into operation at all,” ‘‘You all know,” he said to his 
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congregation, ‘‘for you helped make this movement, 
which grew to gigantic proportions corresponding with 
the ever-increasing dimensions of the war. I have 
always thanked God for the opportunity the Sanitary 
Commission gave me for trying my hand in the conception 
and administration of a work so wide, so urgent, so com- 
prehensive, so connected with all parts of the country, 
so sanctified by its ends and objects, and.so prospered 
by the sympathies of the united people of this 
country.” 

It has been the very essence and nature of our religion 
from the very first to constrain men to such service. 
That was the best method it knew of salvation. Such 
service therefore was characteristic of its laymen quite 
as well as of its ministers. It was an opportunity they 
were best fitted to embrace. Speaking of the Unitarian 
laymen of Boston, Mr. O. B. Frothingham said, ‘‘They 
all had a genuine desire to render the earthly lot of man- 
kind more tolerable.’ It is not too much to say that 
they started every one of our best secular charities: 
The town of Boston had a poorhouse, and nothing more, 
until the Unitarians established humane institutions for 
the helpless, the blind, and the insane. A Unitarian 
woman started the kindergartens. It is true that in 
other cities others of different belief have done similar 
work. Such work has been done all over the country; 
but, whereas such work was often secondary in other 
churches, and the saving of the soul dependent upon 
other things, with us the test of religion came to be one 
of character, seen not in belief, but in the sort of life 
a man lived and the sort of work he did. Religion was 
no theory or dogma apart from actual life and action. 

GERMANTOWN Pa. 


Prof. Carpentet’s Word about Dogma. 


BY REV. CHARLES A, ALLEN. 


I. 


“The reactionFagainst ancient symbols may betray 
us juto forgetfulness of the realities which they were 
designed to express.”’ 

These are the warning words of one of the foremost 
of our English Unitarian scholars, Prof. J. Estlin Car- 
penter, in the recent ‘‘Studies in Religion”? (p. 132). 
He says a good deal else that is very suggestive about the 
real meaning of Christianity and of the old dogmas. I 
would call attention to a few other quotations,—as, for 
instance, to some passages about 


THE SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


(1) Christianity, he says, is ‘‘neither a diviner law 
nor a truer philosophy [than the world had hitherto 
known], but @ mighty moral and spiritual impulse” and 
“the expression of an intense inward experience.”’ It 
“enters the world as an immense religious force, calling 
forth new activities of life, as it passes from land to land 
and from heart to heart.’’ ‘‘The teaching of Jesus is 
the product of his own inner life’’ (pp. 256, 257, 259, 
261). Another writer, Rev. R. C. Anderson of Dundee, 
Scotland, in his recent book, ‘‘The Larger Faith,’’ says 
even more pointedly, ‘‘There are two conceptions of 
Christianity that ought to be carefully distinguished 
from each other,—the dogmatic and the spiritual,”’ 
“The true view is that Christianity is a living spirit, 
whose vital foresee iors. to Be set free in eyery age into 
which, it comes.” ‘The ‘symbols which. Jesus used, tc 
i poly, eae % his, ingle all imply. thae the 
spiritual conception is the pro pp 147, 148) 


= 
‘one”’ (pp, 147, 148). - 
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(2) This conception of Christianity suggests next 
that the Christian method of teaching and learning truth 
is the spiritual method. Prof. Carpenter says that ‘‘this 
may be described as revelation through persons’’; for 
‘‘what God is we know by his self-disclosure in the holiest 
souls wn proportion as we can repeat afar off their expe- 
riences through its quickening power upon our own,” 
and therefore Christianity ‘‘implicitly asserts that the 
way to understand Jesus is to be like him.’’ His religion 
‘is discerned, not so much by intellectual insight, as by 
moral sympathy.’’ The character of Jesus creates ‘‘a 
reverence and love which only the highest could evoke,” 
a ‘‘rush of new affection” (pp. 88, 84, 261, 84, 266, 257) 
by which the truths of Christianity are apprehended. 
For, as Martineau says, ‘‘religion, poetry, art, are the 
product, not of the patient sense and comparing intelli- 
gence, but of a deeper and finer insight changing with the 
atmosphere of the affections and will,’’ so that ‘‘in mat- 
ters of devout faith it is reverence for persons that gives 
perception of truth in ideas,’’ and Jesus’ method of teach- 
ing truth was ‘‘to inspire it by [awakening] sympathy”; 
this sympathy and reverence apprehending spiritual 
truth, because ‘‘feeling, when it transcends sensation, is 
not without idea, but is a type ofrdea’’ (‘‘Essays,’’ 1866, 
p. 330; ‘‘Miscellanies,” 1852, p. 207; ‘‘Hours of Thought,” 
I, p. 271; ‘“‘Essays,’” IV. p. 202). And Dr. C. C. Everett 
says that ‘‘the power of moral and spiritual truths to 
penetrate to the hearts of men has a strange depend- 
ence on the moral and spiritual power of him who 
utters them”’ (in ‘‘Christianity and Modern Thought,” 

agh5 2s 
‘ (3) But the idea which is latent in religious feeling 
expresses itself at first in some /pucture-conception or 
symbol, ‘‘the imaginative vesture of a great reality,” 
as Prof. Carpenter says, because ‘‘for most minds think- 
ing is conducted by a succession of pictures” (pp. 113; 
64). These symbols are identified with the truths for 
which they stand. The truth shines through the symbol 
and is not discriminated from it. The symbolization is 
unconscious from the first. Prof. Carpenter says even 
of Jesus (p. 263) that he ‘‘does not consciously use the 
symbols of future retribution with the same half-poetic, 
half-critical sense that they are symbols, and nothing 
more, which marks the language of the higher Greek 
thought,’’—in which, therefore, such symbols were merely 
figures of speech. 

(4) Thus the dogma as_ picture-conception comes 
before the dogma as intellectual statement; for, as Marti- 
neau says, a theology ‘‘is not the forethought that actu- 
ally precedes and introduces the Faith, but the after- 
thought by which the Faith tries to make a friend and an 
intimate of the understanding.’”’ Therefore he advises 
us to ‘‘look beneath the logical forms of statement and 
penetrate to the spiritual fact of human experience that 
is hid within,” for ‘‘the Spirit frequents the regions of 
the soul beneath the strata of intellect and speech”’ 
(‘‘Studies,”’ p. 184; ‘‘Seat of Authority,” 450, 492): 
Prof. Carpenter says, ‘‘There lies behind these questions 
[of dogma] one of far deeper, more universal, and more 
permanent import; and I cannot but think that it is 
partly this underlying idea that gives vitality to many 
Trinitarian dogmas.’’ And Prof. James says: ‘‘Feeling 
is the deeper source of religion: philosophic and theologic 
formulas are secondary products, like translations into 
another tongue. Therefore the attempt to demonstrate 
by purely intellectual processes the truth of the deliv- 
erances of direct religious experierice is absolutely hope- 
less. In a world where religious feeling had never ex- 
istéd I doubt whether any philosophic theology would 
ever ‘have been framed’’ (‘Varieties of Religiotis Ex+ 
petience,”” pp. 431, 455.431). a dee 
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DOGMAS AND SPIRITUAL TRUTHS. 


To the great majority of the early Christians, then, 
who could not understand the arguments of theologians, 
the great dogmas must have been only picture-concep- 
tions of truths to which each man’s religious experience 
bore witness; and in the fierce struggle between Chris- 
tianity and paganism these dogmas must have appealed 
intensely to the Christians, as battle-flags do to a brave 
soldier. Even to the thoughtful men who wanted a 
philosophy of Christianity and fashioned the symbols 
into intellectual statements and defended them by script- 
ural and philosophical arguments, the dogma was still 
identified with the spiritual truth which personal ex- 
perience had apprehended. Otherwise they would never 
have held these dogmas so tenaciously and been willing 
to die as martyrs for them. 

But to those to-day who can discriminate the spiritual 
truth from the intellectual statement the former is like 
a living bird full of music and movement and beauty, 
while the latter is like a photograph of the bird, faith- 
fully representing it in certain respects, but failing to 
reproduce the voice and motion, the color and life. 
When we lose the bird, we keep the photograph as an 
interesting reminder, we put it away in some ‘‘theolog- 
ical scheme’’ of duly classified pictures; but we prefer 
the living bird every time. So the old dogmas are like 
old photographs. They are the best pictures that could 
be taken many years ago, but are very inferior to what 
we can take to-day; so that, while the bird is the 
same, the old photographs are replaced by new ones. 
Therefore with thoughtful people the old creeds must 
yield to new creeds ; for, as Dr. Hedge says, though ‘‘the 
principles are eternal, the dogmas in which they are 
embodied are limited and transient.’’ Dr. Lyman Abbott 
similarly says, ‘‘While spiritual truth remains eternal, 
the dogmatic definitions necessarily change”? (‘‘In Aid 
of Faith,” p. xi). And Prof. James says, ‘‘ The sponta- 
neous intellect of man always defines the divine in ways 
that harmonize with its intellectual prepossessions”’ 
(‘‘Varieties”’ etc., p. 455), and therefore these intellectual 
definitions must change from age to age as the intellectual 
prepossessions change,— the conclusive argument against 
making any creeds final and authoritative. 

But even to-day this illustration does not apply to 
the case of most Christians; for they cannot discriminate 
between the old dogma and the spiritual truth, and the 
dogma therefore remains identified with certain religious 
experiences which illuminate and glorify the dogma 
and use it as a channel of influence by which to reach 
and powerfully move the soul. If we could destroy 
their faith in any dogma before they have outgrown it, 
we might do them an irreparable wrong; for, as Henry 
Drummond says, ‘‘after giving up a truth in one form, 
the difficulty is very great of winning it back in another,”’ 
which explains why many intelligent people become 
sceptic and agnostic when they cease to believe the old 
dogmas, and why, on the other hand, many a humble 
Christian, by the crudest symbols, perhaps, may gain 
a deeper knowledge of spiritual truth than many liber- 
als do with all their enlightenment. 


‘Her faith, through form, is pure as thine, 
Her hands are swifter unto good; 
Oh, blessed be the flesh and blood 
To which she links a truth divine.” 


Even when the intellect becomes sceptical of the old 
belief, the heart often clings to the vivid, meaningful 
dogma, because this makes the spiritual truth more 
real; and then the intellect often tries very foolishly to 
justify the dogma by arguments. ‘‘There are times 
when we should listen to our feelings rather than to our 
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reasonings, when the heart should snub the reason,” 
said one of the leaders of thought in our American uni- 
versity life to a young man who was perplexed by certain 
doubts. Therefore many teachers of religion continue 
to use the old, picturesque, dogmatic language, simply 
because no other language will so powerfully convey 
the spiritual truth,—just as a preacher may use some 
rough, but vivid, dialect of the illiterate. It is not in- 
sincerity in the one case, just as it is not a love of rude 
speech in the other case. For they are teaching spiritual 
truth, not intellectual dogma; and they must express 
this truth in a way that will kindle religious feeling and 
so produce conviction; for, as Prof. Carpenter says, 
‘the function of the teacher of religion is not so much 
to convinee the reason as to aid in training and enlight- 
ening the spiritual insight”? (p. 63). And therefore 
Emerson advises, ‘‘When the devout motions of the 
soul come, yield to them heart and life, even though 
they clothe God with shape and color.”’ 


Faustus Socinus, 1539-1604. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The present year 1904 marks the three hundredth 
anniversary of the death of one of the most illustrious 
of our Unitarian ancestors, Faustus Socinus, the virtual 
founder of the Unitarian fellowship and the most im- 
portant personal influence it has ever known. Says Rev. 
John White Chadwick, in his ‘‘Unitarianism, Old and 
New,” ‘‘I do not know of any name upon their calendar 
of which Unitarians have more reason to be proud, not 
even Channing’s, than the name of Socinus, such a 
leap the uncle and nephew of this name made out of the 
darkness of the ancient and the medieval into the light 
and beauty of the modern world.” It would seem fitting 
at this session of our Unitarian Historical Association 
to commemorate an anniversary so fraught with grate- 
ful and sacred memories to our cause. 

Faustus Socinus (Fausto Sozzini) was born December 
5, 1539, at Siena, Italy. His grandfather Marianus 
and his father, Alexander Socinus, were jurists, eminent 
in their profession. His mother was related to the 
ancient and distinguished family of Piccolomini, and 
was a grand-niece of Pope Pius II. He could thus 
boast of descent from some of the most illustrious houses 
of Italy. Faustus was greatly attached to all the mem- 
bers of his family, especially to his erudite and gifted 
uncle, Lzlius Socinus. Early left an orphan, his youth- 
ful education was neglected, and his attainments were 
due to unusual natural capacity rather than to sys- 
tematic instruction. It was later a matter of deep regret 
to him that his intellectual training had been so super- 
ficial and scanty. He acknowledges that he never stud- 
ied philosophy, was a stranger to the scholastic divinity, 
and had only acquired the rudiments of logic. At first, 
and until he arrived at the age of twenty-three, true to 
the traditions of his ancestry, he pursued the study of 
the civil law, though with no liking for it. In the mean 
time, through the bent of his genius and his intercourse 
with his uncle Lelius, he was led to concern himself with 
religious questions. European Christendom was deeply 
stirred in that day by ideas and movements having for 
their aim the reform of the Church. In Italy, the strong- 
hold of the Roman hierarchy, men’s minds were greatly 
occupied with theological and ecclesiastical subjects; 
but the dangers which in that country attended the 
utterance of free thought made secrecy advisable. The 
Socini family, much affected by the rationalistic spirit 
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of the age, were under suspicion for their liberal tenden- 
cies. This was especially the case with Lelius Socinus, 
the uncle of Faustus and chief inspirer of his religious 
life. Leelius was a brilliant scholar and ardent truth- 
seeker. He has been termed the patriarch of the Anti- 
Trinitarian school of theology, which for centuries was 
called after him and his like-minded nephew, Socinianism. 
Born at Siena in 1525, Lelius was early possessed by 
the reforming spirit of his time. He studied the Script- 
ures and found the Roman Catholic dogmas to be greatly 
at variance with them. The republic of Venice at that 
day permitted the largest freedom of thought and inquiry 
to be found in Italy. To Venice Lelius accordingly 
repaired, to become acquainted there with the writings 
of Luther and Melanchthon, and to take part in the con- 
ferences of a secret society formed for the discussion of 
religious questions. These gatherings were soon pre- 
vented by the Church authorities; and Lelius, under 
suspicion of heresy, left his native country for Switzer- 
land. For the remainder of his brief life he was a pil- 
grim of the spirit, wandering about France, Holland, 
and England, seeking light and safety. Returning 
to Switzerland, he settled first at Basle and later at 
Ziirich. Here he found freedom to investigate, and the 
companionship of like-minded students of the truth, 
such as Bernardino Ochino, Bullinger, and others. He 
also visited, and was profoundly affected in his opinions 
by, Camillus Siculus, the gentle mystic and leader of 
the Anabaptists of Northern Italy. Lelius conducted 
an extensive corespondence with prominent reformers, 
among others with John Calvin, who seems to have 
resented what he terms the ‘‘impertinent curiosity”’ 
of the young scholar on certain theological and Scriptural 
points. Calvin even indulged in veiled threats as to 
what might await him if he persisted in such erratic 
investigations, writing him, ‘‘What I have already said, 
I now repeat as a warning: unless you quickly correct 
this itch of free inquiry, it is to be feared that you will 
bring upon yourself grievous torments.’’ Lalius was 
probably in Geneva at the time of the arrest and im- 
prisonment of Servetus. His horror and indignation at 
the cruel martyrdom of this celebrated free thinker is ex- 
pressed in an anonymous work on the ‘‘Treatment of 
Heretics’? which appeared at this time, and is held to 
be the joint composition of Castalio and himself. In 
this work the principle of tolerance to dissenting opinion 
was advanced and defended in a manner which, as 
Mr. Lecky informs us, has ever been a characteristic 
of Soeinians in all their religious history. Lelius also 
visited Wittenberg, where, despite the warnings of Cal- 
vin, he was hospitably entertained by Melanchthon. 
Soon after he spent some months in Poland and Moravia, 
countries in which comparative religious freedom reigned, 
and where a number of Anti-Trinitarians had- taken 
refuge and even established congregations. 

Lelius held to the policy of reserve in religious mat- 
ters. His nephew Faustus says of him: ‘‘He would not 
open his mind to every one, except in some controversies 
of small moment. This he did for fear of troubling the 
churches, and lest the weak, for whom he had the great- 
est consideration, should be offended.’’ In his intercourse 
with his fellow-reformers he took constantly the atti- 
tude of an inquirer and seeker for truth, suggesting 
to them his doubts and difficulties, but rarely, and never 
dogmatically, advancing his own opinions. In this way, 
while a subtle influence for free thought, he contrived 
to live in peace with his more orthodox contemporaries, 
and was highly esteemed by them for his brilliant mind 
and amiable personality. In the mean time the Socini 
’ family in Italy had fallen under grave suspicion of heresy, 
Through his correspondence and intercourse with his 
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brothers, and especially with his nephew Faustus, who, 
Lelius trusted, would some day espouse and make effec- 
tive the revolutionary ideas of his uncle, their conver- 
sion to free and rational thought had been effected. 
When Leelius, after his father’s death, returned, in 1556, 
to Italy, safeguarded by letters from the kings of Bo- 
hemia and Poland, he found that his brothers Camillus, 
Celsus, and Cornelius, persecuted by the Inquisition, had 
fled the country, and that the family property was in 
the possession of the authorities. His nephew Faustus 
had also left Italy in search of greater intellectual liberty 
and was now resident in Lyons, France. Lelius sadly 
returned to his books and contemplations at Ziirich. 
He had at length been prevailed upon by friends to 
forsake his policy of reserve, and was about to give to 
the larger public some of his writings, the fruits of his 
long and laborious studies, when he was suddenly over- 
taken by death on the 14th of May, 1562, in the thirty- 
seventh year of his age, leaving behind him only a few 
tracts and manuscripts, and marginal annotations to the 
Bible. 

This digression on the career of Lelius Socinus is justi- 
fied by the fact that he was the inspirer and controlling 
influence in the life and labors of his less gifted but more 
energetic, courageous, and practical nephew, as well as 
his precursor in the establishment of the Unitarian 
movement in theology. On hearing of his uncle’s death, 
Faustus hastened from Lyons to Ziirich to take possession 
of his uncle’s papers, which, informing him on many 
points of investigation and doctrine, were of importance 
to him in the. formation of his own opinions and the 
composition of his later works. The two men were very 
unlike, Lelius possessing a speculative, philosophical 
cast of mind which sought ever for the sources of the 
truth, while Faustus vested. his faith more on external 
authority, and was impelled to systematize it and or- 
ganize it into activities. On leading points of Chris- 
tian doctrine Faustus’s views were those of Lelius. In 
1562 he issued, without any indication of authorship, 
an exposition of the first chapter of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John, in which the interpretation thereafter 
current among Socinians is set forth with much acute- 
ness. Faustus confesses his obligations to his uncle in 
the preparation of this work. But his interest in such 
questions seems suddenly to have waned: During the 
twelve years that followed, we find Faustus at Florence, 
Italy, outwardly conforming to the Catholic Church, and 
given over to a purely worldly life at the court of the 
Grand-Duke of Tuscany, Francis de Medici, and in the 
service of his sister Isabella. Faustus afterward declared 
this part of his career as good as wasted, but unquestion- 
ably the social graces and courtly bearing which he 
gained from this connection with the house of Medici 
was of much advantage to him in his later intercourse 
with the nobility of Poland, by whom he was ever re- 
garded as of equal rank and received with high favor. 
The only evidence of any spiritual tendencies in this part 
of his career was the production of an Italian work on 
the ‘‘Authority of Scripture,’ which was later published 
in the Latin tongue and translated into various modern . 
languages, and is esteemed one of his most important 
writings. At the end of this somewhat obscure period 
in the life of Faustus he seems to have felt the stirrings 
of a nobler passion for truth and virtue as the true ends 
of human existence, and his old-time love of religious 
inquiry resumed its sway over his mind. As he could 
not hope to follow this inclination undisturbed in a coun- 
try in which the Inquisition suppressed every freer move- 
ment of the human spirit, he voluntarily renounced the 
delights of the court, riches, dignities, his country| and 
kindred, and, resisting all kindly endeavors to retain 
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him in Florence, withdrew to Switzerland. The favor 
of the grand-duke secured to him, during the life of that 
prince, the income from his estates, with the proviso 
that he should publish nothing under his own name,— 
a condition which shows that his heretical tendencies 
were already known. The next four years (1574-78) he 
spent mostly at Basle, where he devoted himself chiefly 
to increasing his stock of. theological knowledge and de- 
veloping his system of faith. In 1577 he began to throw 
off all reserve and disguise concerning his religious opin- 
ions, for he held it to be a crime to conceal them in his 
own breast and mislead others with regard to the truth. 
He engaged in various discussions with evangelical 
scholars concerning mooted points of doctrine, at first 
circulated in manuscript and later published. In this 
way were produced two of his most important writings, 
one, ‘‘Concerning the office of Jesus Christ as Saviour”’ 
(1577), in opposition to Couet, a French Protestant clergy- 
man, and a second, concerning the ‘‘Condition of Man 
before the Fall,’’ directed against the Florentine, Francis 
Pucci (1578). In the first of these works he made a 
powerful attack on the current satisfaction theory and 
doctrine of justification, arguing that Christ came not 
to reconcile God to man, but man to God. In the second 
Faustus upheld the natural mortality of man against 
the Church’s view that death entered the world through 
sin, and denied that Adam’s fall had brought corruption 
upon mankind. 

While engaged in such labors Blandrata, court physi- 
cian, and prominent in the councils of the Anti-Trinita- 
rian churches in Transylvania, Hungary, invited Faustus, 
whose dialectic ability had becomé widely known, to 
visit that country, and oppose the theories of the Unita- 
rian leader, Francis David, relative to the honor and 
powers of Christ. These theories had produced great 
disturbances among the Anti-Trinitarian churches in 
Transylvania, and threatened serious consequences to 
their civil rights and privileges. Socinus accepted the 
invitation, and in the autumn of 1578 appeared in Kolozs- 
var. For four or five months he dwelt in the same house 
with David, and conversed and disputed with him, but 
to no effect. David held the view that Christ should 
not be invoked or worshipped. Socinus, on the other 
hand, held the peculiar view that Christ’s atoning work 
had not been completed on earth, but in heaven, and 
hence he might justly be invoked as a divine mediator 
and saviour. Socinus, while emphasizing the humanity 
of Christ and refusing to him participation in the divine 
essence, accorded divinity to him in the same sense in 
which he admits his miraculous birth and incarnation; 
namely, to the end that he might be enabled to fulfil 
his Messianic office. 

David was not convinced by his arguments. To him 
Christ was pure and simple man, and he boldly pro- 
claimed his humanitarian views from the pulpit. He was 
arrested at the instigation of Blandrata and cast into 
prison, where he shortly afterward died miserably. 
Faustus’s part in these proceedings has usually been 
thought to be a serious stain upon his character. But 
the best authorities agree that there seems to be no just 
grounds for believing that he was a party to the perse- 
cution of David. He had already departed for Poland 
when David’s trial began. Socinus himself made a 
solemn asseveration of his innocence from all complicity 
in the matter. He felt it advisable, however, in view 
of the schism in the Transylvanian Unitarian churches, 
to leave that country. He had already determined, being 
then in his fortieth year, to make Poland his adopted 
country. In no other nation in Europe, at that day, 
was there to be enjoyed more personal liberty in matters 
of belief. The Anti-Trinitarian doctrine had gained a 
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strong foothold among its people, the nobility being es- 
pecially favorable to it; while the court was not disin- 
clined to the more liberal view of Christian truth. Its 
chief centre was at Cracow, where was a Unitarian uni- 
versity with 1,000 students, 300 of them of noble birth, 
and printing presses. 

The entrance of Faustus Socinus into Poland marked 
a new era in the history of Unitarianism. The vaguely 
defined and manifold forms of belief, which, until hith- 
erto, were grouped under that term, gave way under his 
influence to a distinct type of doctrine which hore the 
impress of his spirit, and was long called by his name. 
His restless activity and fearlessness, his remarkable or. 
ganizing power, his personal magnetism, his patience, 
courtesy, charity, and unselfish devotion to the Unitarian 
cause, combined to make him practically the founder of 
our religious fellowship, and the greatest personal influ- 
ence our branch of the Christian Church has known 
throughout its history. During the ensuing four years 
Faustus dwelt at Cracow, the ancient capital of Poland. 
At first his endeavors to be admitted to full communion 
with the association of Unitarian churches were fruitless. 
Among other doctrinal differences was his decided un- 
willingness to submit to a second baptism. Without 
this he would not be allowed to participate in the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. His underlying reason for 
this refusal was his desire to emancipate the Unitarian 
cause from the Anabaptist influence which largely con- 
trolled the Polish brethren. ‘The latter, in his judgment, 
laid undue stress on this rite as necessary to salvation, 
whereas Socinus held it to be only a symbol. Other 
characteristic opinions of Socinus were his conception of 
the Lord’s Supper as simply a memorial meal, his doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit as an original and divine energy 
dwelling in God, and his rejection of the personality of 
the devil, the natural depravity of man, and the dogma 
of eternal torment in hell. He shared, however, largely 
in the social temper of the Anabaptists, holding it unlaw- 
ful for a Christian to enter into a lawsuit, hold office in 
the State, engage in war, take human life, or do any- 
thing to defer the coming of the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. Notwithstanding his numerous controversies, and 
all the opposition which he was called upon to endure, 
Faustus never was uncharitable, unjust, or discourteous 
to his opponents. He exhorted, taught, and disputed, 
visited synods, and wrote where he could not appear in 
person. He untiringly pursued the great purpose of his 
life to unite the divergent elements among the Unitarians 
into an effective fellowship, tolerant to each other where 
they could not agree on points of doctrine and worship. 
Toward the end of his life he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing that he had not labored in vain. In essentials, at 
least, unity prevailed in the Unitarian Church. One 
after another his broader views were adopted, and his 
most obstinate opponents silenced or converted to his 
opinion. Even in the Transylvanian churches his influ- 
ence was paramount. The Arian, Anabaptist, and 
Millenarian factions were discomfited, and peace reigned 
within the churches. At the Synod of Rakow, 1603, 
just before his death, his views were formally adopted. 
But not only in Unitarian circles: he was equally effee- 
tive in defending the cherished views of his sect against 
the assaults of Evangelical Protestants and Catholies. 
A series of writings setting forth and defending Unita- 
rian principles was the outcome of these controversies. 
In all Socinus maintained as the thing of most importance 
in religion its moral contents,—‘‘not to abide in any sin 
which is contrary to the gospel."’ Faustus also wrote 
a number of important exegetical and didactic works 
free from polemic matter, notably an exposition of the 
Sermon on the Mount and a commentary on the First 
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Epistle of John. He was a thorough student of Script- 
ure, his exegesis is simple, and follows in general the 
grammatical historical method, which was in that day 
not the customary one. Usually rational and just, he 
is not above the occasional employment of sophistry 
where his dogmatic opinions are involved. These opin- 
ions are most fully expressed in his ‘‘Theological Lect- 
ures’? and his popular catechism, or ‘‘Brief Course of 
Instruction in the Christian Religion.’”’ The latter work 
became later the basis of the celebrated Racovian cate- 
chism of 1605, which, republished in various European 
languages during that and the following centuries, be- 
came the exposition by which, next to the New Testa- 
ment, the Unitarian faith has been best made known 
and handed down the ages, albeit it has undergone great 
changes since Socinus’s day. 

In 1583 Socinus left Cracow for reasons of personal 
safety, and found shelter and warm welcome in the 
home of a Polish noble, Christopher Morsztyn, in the 
village of Pawlikowice. Soon thereafter he married the 
daughter of his host. But misfortunes and sorrows over- 
took him. On the death of his friend and patron, the 
Grand-Duke Francis of Medici, his property in Italy was 
seized and lost to him. Soon after his wife died, and 
he himself was prostrated by serious illness. Returned 
to Cracow, threatening clouds gathered over his head. 
Since the death of the liberally disposed King Sigismund 
II. of Poland, a change had taken place in the attitude 
of the government. The Roman Catholics regained their 
former influence, and began that war of extermination 
against the Protestants, and Unitarians especially, which 
finally led to their expulsion from the country. The 
Jesuits were called into the land to become the leaders 
of this crusade against liberty of opinion and mutual 
tolerance. With their appearance the religious peace of 
the country came to an end. The Protestants were per- 
secuted, plundered, and exiled, their churches closed, 
their children dragged forcibly to the Catholic schools 
and churches. Among the outrages of that evil day 
was the calamity which overtook Faustus Socinus. The 
sequestration of his property in Italy by the Holy Office 
alse put an end to the restriction which forbade him to 
publish his writings under his own name. The appear- 
ance of certain of his works, especially his epoch-making 
book, ‘‘De Jesu Christo Servatore,””’ with Faustus Socinus 
as their acknowledged author, increased the prevailing 
hostility toward him. On Ascension Day, 1598, while 
confined to his room by illness, he was dragged from his 
bed by the rabble, which had been fanaticized by certain 
students of the University of Cracow. Beaten and mal- 
treated, he was thrust through the streets to the Market 
Place, where his papers and books were committed to 
the flames. A sword was brandished over his head; but 
Socinus, in the face of what seemed inevitable death, 
displayed great courage and refused to recant a word of 
what he had written. The mob hurried him to the 
river Vistula, with the intention of drowning him. But 
through a ruse two of the professors of the university, 
though his theological opponents, succeeded in rescuing 
him and sending him out of the city. He found a refuge 
in Luslawice, a village thirty miles from Cracow, where 
a Polish nobleman, Abraham Blonski, received him hos- 
pitably, and entertained him in peace until his death, 
which took place on the 3d of March, 1604, and in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. Up to the last, though ill, 
he continued to labor for the Unitarian cause, although 
with lofty independence he declared: ‘‘I do not belong 
entirely to any sect.’’ His last word was that, tired of 
the world, with its baseness and its trials, he sought 
with happy confidence the reward of his labors and rest 
from toil, 
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A limestone block, with illegible inscription, marks: his 
grave in the village where he died. There is also a me- 
dallion of him, and another of his uncle Lelius, in a public 
square at Siena, his birthplace. A local admirer and 
enthusiast, Signor Brigidi, in 1879 affixed a commemora- - 
tive tablet to the ancient palazzo where both he and his 
distinguished uncle were born, with an inscription in 
which he is not unjustly characterized as ‘‘a vindicator 
of the human reason against supernaturalism.’’ A more 
enduring and appropriate memorial of the great reformer 
was the publication, in 1656, of nearly all his collected 
writings in two folio volumes, thé first of the series known 
as the ‘‘Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum,’—a work 
edited by the grandson of Faustus, Andreas Wissowatius, 
and others. Many of his writings were also translated 
into the Dutch, German, English, and other modern 
languages, and have profoundly affected the religious 
thinking of posterity down to the present day. Prof. 
Bonet-Maury, in his: learned work on the ‘‘Early Sources 
of English Unitarianism,”’ ascribes its rise and growth 
chiefly to the writings and personal testimony of truth- 
loving and gifted Italian reformers of the sixteenth 
century, prominent among whom were the two Socini. 
From them, directly and indirectly, our American Uni- 
tarian churches have mainly derived, through English 
channels, the emancipating impulses and ideas which 
quicken their religious life. It is well therefore that we 
should be reminded of our obligation to these ancient 
worthies, trace anew the line of spiritual descent which 
binds us in gratitude and veneration to the past, and 
celebrate the great names and natal days of our relig- 
ious household. Among these none is more illustrious, 
none has rendered better, more enduring service than 
this brave champion of the rights of the human reason 
in matters of religious belief, this advocate of tolerance 
and peace against the reign of hatred and persecution, 
the precursor of Priestley and Channing, anticipating by 
centuries many of the most advanced opinions of our 
time, the virtual founder of our Unitarian faith and 
fellowship, Faustus Socinus. 

Boston, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


The noisy waves are failures, but the great silent tide 
is a success. .. . Do you know what it is to be failing every 
day, and yet to be sure that your life is, as a whole, in 
its great movement and meaning, not failing, but suc- 
ceeding ?—Phillips Brooks. % 


In the brave endurance of enforced inactivity there 
may be heroism greater than in the brave deeds of strong 
men and women. ‘The tear of sympathy, the cheering 
smile, the tender word for the weary and the erring 
sometimes accomplish more than deeds, and are as ac- 
ceptable to the Father.—/udith W. Andrews. 


Sd 


The wide universe is a school, the passing throng of 
humanity the pupils, experience the teacher. In this 
school there are many classes, and from one to another 
graduates continually pass. Man learns his lesson but 
slowly. He has struggled long to understand his ma- 
terial environment; and at last behind the physical he 
discerned the spiritual, beyond the substance saw the 
shadow, became conscious of the abstract motive that 
forever hides behind the concrete action.—Wduliam D. 
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Honolulu seen through a Stranget’s 
Eyes. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED, 


Many steamers of different lines call 
at this port, and bring the mails and crowds 
of tourists en route to and from Australia 
and the Orient. Here you are in the great 
ocean stream of travel to the ends of the 
earth, and people who live under stars un- 
known to us become as familiar as next- 
door neighbors in a village street. As a 
port of call Honolulu is fast becoming one 
of the most important in the Pacific, and 
the great canal across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama will doubtless do much to augment 
this important source of business and profit. 

Since annexation Honolulu has felt the 
buoyancy of new conditions, and the cor- 
responding collapse that comes with a sober 
estimate of results. The people who came 
here in crowds at the opening of the cen- 
tury, with the expectation of making easy 
fortunes, went away in equal numbers when 
they found there was nothing for them to 
do, and easy fortunes were as remote and 
dificult to obtain here as elsewhere. The 
great hotels built in that period are still 
too large, and the Utopia that the early 
vision of annexation to a great power painted 
is still in the distance, belonging to a world 
unrealized, though the candid opinion of 
thoughtful people is that a stable govern- 
ment under the stars and stripes is far bet- 
ter and more encouraging than a spasmodic 
monarchy punctuated with resolutions or 
a small, weak, and tottering republic. 

To be sure one hears groans and even 
howls of discontent from some of the old 
stripe of inhabitants, who have forgotten 
the evils of former days and look at those 
of the present condition of things through 
a magnifying glass. The dead past is not 
quite buried, its bones are still sticking out 
of the ground, and a certain romance and 
sentiment clings about them. The people, 
however, as a whole appear to be learning 
that the government cannot go to work 
to create resources out of whole cloth. It 
can only give a free hand and opportunity 
for the development of those that exist. 
To an unprejudiced stranger Honolulu 
appears to be a very pleasant little city 
with beautiful homes, considerable wealth, 
not much poverty, and unusual sources of 
enjoyment. It has excellent schools, ade- 
quate hospitals and charitable institutions, 
a good, small library and a noble museum. 


The limitations are the same that weighed | 


on the islands before annexation. There 
are no mineral deposits, no coal measures 
or oil wells. The soil is richly productive, 
but the public lands have not yet been 
thrown open to small cultivators, The 
great sugar trusts absorb the profits of 
immense areas, and naturally they are op- 
posed to competition with Cuban sugar, 
or any other variety. ‘Their profits have 
declined, and the labor question looms 
large. The Chinese are the really valua- 
ble plantation hands, indefatigable in in- 
dustry, patient and difficult forms of labor. 
They are better able than other nationali- 
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diseases that come from working in irri- 
gated ground. One’s respect for the China- 
man grows here when it is discovered how 
indispensable he seems to be to the pros- 
perity of these islands. The Exclusion Act 
inherited with annexation is not popular 
with those cultivators who desire fresh 
relays of cheap labor. A large number of 
both Japanese and Chinese are organized 
and gathered into unions, and the strike 
has already come, probably to stay. This 
evil looms upon the horizon of the sugar 
planter, and with reduced profits and Cuban 
reciprocity makes the future look somewhat 
dark. It would appear that the frugal, in- 
dustrious, small farmer is sadly needed to 
develop the resources of the country as 
California has been developed, and give 
their land a bright future. Cheap land 
is greatly to be desired; and there is much 
of a superior quality, it is said, on Hawaii 
that might be thrown open to intending 
settlers and home-makers. No one who 
comes to these beautiful islands so favored 
of nature can help feeling an earnest de- 
sire for their prosperity and the contentment 
and happiness of their people. The public 
finances have fallen into a sad condition, 
but the present able and energetic young 
governor is doing all in his power to correct 
the evils of a period of transition. 

The native fruits are abundant, but some 
of them are too perishable for export. Man- 
goes, bread-fruit, and papaya abound in 
the season. The guava grows wild on the 
hills, and is valuable for the delicious con- 
fection made from it; but this industry has 
not been largely developed. Oranges and 
lemons were once grown here, but the cult- 
ure has practically died, so has the wheat 
culture. Coffee was once a source of profit, 
and a very delicious quality is still culti- 
vated at Rona on the island of Hawaii; 
but the low price obtained for it is said 
to be very discouraging to the planter. 
There remains taro, which in the form of 
pot is the principal article of food of the 
native population and is eaten to some ex- 
tent by the whites. But the great staples, 
as in the old days, are still sugar, paddy, 
and rice. Garden vegetables are hardly 
as good as on the mainland. The cocoa- 
trees bear abundantly, but little use seems 
to be made of the fruit. The government 
experiment station here is experimenting 
with tobacco and other crops that may 
possibly be grown with profit. Though 
there appears to be many undeveloped 
potentialities, sugar remains the one large 
resource of the islands. 

The vast Ewa plantation of seven thou- 
sand acres, in the vicinity of Honolulu, is said 
to be the richest and most productive in the 
world. It is a wonderful sight as seen from 
the top of a neighboring height, these thou- 
sands upon thousands of acres of waving 
green banners and juicy stalks undulating 
over hill and dale, with the great sugar mill 
in the centre of the domain, and the little 
houses of the operatives scattered about 
in the distance. The cutting of the cane 
is a slow and tedious affair, as no machine 
has yet been invented that can supersede 
hand labor. The jungle is too closely knit 


ties to resist the effects of climate and the | together, and the stalks too capricious in 
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their mode of growth This is a country 
where Johnny Chinaman is estimated at 
his true value. He is excellent in all de- 
partments of agriculture, and in truck gar- 
dening excels all others. But as house ser- 
vant and cook, I am told, he is no longer 
cheap. He has learned his own value, and 
now when skilled can exact high wages. 
Here he is found in many employments 
both within doors and outside. He has 
become a skilled dressmaker and operator 
on the sewing machine, and the garment 
you confide to him you may be sure will 
be made thoroughly well, at a price which 
would cause a New York modiste to go into 
convulsions. 

The Japanese are the largest contingent. 
All these people of yellow dye from the Far 
East look thoroughly comfortable, well 
fed, and well dressed in their simple native 
costumes. There is no color line here, no 
“Jim Crow” cars, no public privilege éx- 
clusively reserved for the whites. Democ- 
racy, in fact, is here, whether or no democ- 
racy in name be recognized. The white 
population is said to be about 10,000 in 
an aggregate variously stated as from 40,000 
to 45,000. The races appear to live side 
by side peaceably enough. To what degree 
they are transforming into United States 
Americans it is difficult to say. Race in- 
stinct among the Orientals appears to be 
more tenacious than among the Europeans. 
The melting pot requires a longer time to 
boil and fuse. The compulsory teaching 
of English in the schools is doubtless having 
its effect. Among the native Hawaiians 
the average of literacy is very high Only 
a small per cent. are unable to read and 
write. The native language, however, still 
has a tenacious life. Many Hawaiian words 
are in common use among the whites as 
more expressive and idiomatic than corre- 
sponding words in English. 

The fine old native church near the centre 
of the town,—built many years ago by a 
missionary,—embracing a church-yard and 
lovely grounds, still holds services in Ha- 
waiian. ‘The pastor is said to be extremely 
eloquent, and the singing of the native hymns 
by the Sunday-school children and young 
people is delightful. The Hawaiians are 
natural musicians. They have sweet, well- 
modulated voices, and their singing of the 
national airs is a feature of many festive 
occasions. The government band, estab- 
lished many years ago in the reign of Kala- 
kaua, is a source of great enjoyment. Vocal 
music is a frequent accompaniment of its 
performances, and it plays at intervals in 
all the parks and squares, at the departure 
of steamers, in hotel grounds, and at various 
luans, or native entertainments. It is a 
charming institution and so much beloved 
by the people of Honolulu that some time 
ago, when, in a spasm of economy, the gov- 
ernment proposed to abolish it, there was 
almost universal mourning. Happily the 
need has now been averted. 

One of the most interesting places here 
is the fine home for aged and infirm Ha- 
waiians, established and endowed by the 
will of King Lunalilo, an unfortunate young 
monarch who died after reigning a little 
over one year, The house is managed by 
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Mrs. Weaver, a sister of Gen. Armstrong, 
who carries on that noble line so well il- 
lustrated by him with the virtues and genius 
of the early missionaries and their families. 
The home stands on rising ground in the 
midst of sixty acres of beautiful diversified 
land, stocked with the richest tropical growth 
of fruits, flowers, and shade-trees perhaps 
to be found in Honolulu. The comfortable 
home contains nearly a hundred of very 
old Hawaiians of the ancient stock, infirm, 
blind, decrepit, paralyzed, some in appear- 
ance near a century old. They rest here 
in a haven of peace and plenty, and are cared 
for tenderly by the charming lady whom 
they address affectionately as “mother” 
and “queen.” They speak their native 
tongue, and are among the last wrecks and 
remnants of the ancient stock. Their 
gnarled old faces, seamed and scarred by 
life’s conflict, have a deep pathos; and, 
when the blind bend their sightless eyes 
upon you, it seems an epitome of the destiny 
of their people. 

We were admitted to see them partake 
of their supper consisting mainly of pot, 
the national dish. This substance is about 
the consistency of very thick starch, and 
the old people are allowed to partake of 
it in the native fashion. They thrust into 
the dish one or two fingers, and by a dex- 
trous twirl wrap the stringy stuff around 
them in a large mass which they convey 
to their mouths without the loss of a par- 
ticle. The process is accompanied by a 
loud smacking sound,—a sign of intense 
enjoyment of their meal. This exhibition 
brought to us very vividly the habits of 
savage life not all forgotten. However, 
we were not to go away uncheered by higher 
enjoyments. One of the old men, a very 
pleasant remnant of other days, performed 
for us on the nose flute,—a curious native 
reel instrument played entirely through 
the nostril, and with but two stops for the 
simple fingering. He gave some of the old 
meles and olis,—ancient songs and chants 
he had learned from his grandfather who 
remembered them from old heathen times. 

The noble woman most devoutly revered 
and loved in these islands was Mrs. Bishop, 
a native princess, married to an American 
gentleman, who survives her. She and 
her husband have been great benefactors 
of Honolulu, and love and respect followed 
them both. Mrs. Bishop established the 
fine industrial schools for native boys and 
girls; and her husband after her death built 
the beautiful museum to her memory, and 
filled it with a noble collection of Hawaiian 
and South Sea Island curiosities, largely 
illustrative of the life, religion, customs, and 
industries of the Polynesian races. 

The public schools are of a high grade. 
Hospitals, kindergartens, and benevolent 
institutions of various kinds have been en- 
dowed by members of the old royal family 
or private individuals, I regret that space 
will not allow me to describe some of the 
beautiful estates in the neighborhood of 
Honolulu, especially Moaualua, the former 
country house and domain of the kings, 
and now in possession of a delightfully 
genial host ever ready to extend hospital- 


ity to strangers. The people of Honolulu, D. 
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are so gentle-mannered, so kindly, so un- 
suspecting, that tourists soon find them- 
selves among friends. There are many 
interesting social phases in this society owing 
to the mixture of races; but harmony seems 
to be the rule, and a prevailing suavity and 
approachableness that is wholly appropri- 
ate to this delicious climate. No one can 
come here for a stay of even a few weeks 
without carrying away the pleasantest 
memories and a very poignant sense of 
regret that this dream-life of the little tropi- 
cal paradise must end. 


Literature. 


Adolescence.* 


Dr. Hall begins his book with a preface 
in which he really makes a declaration of 
wat upon many of his philosophical con- 
temporaries. He says they must regard 
his work much as Agassiz did Darwinism, 
But he believes that the only line of advance 
for psychic studies is indicated in his Psy- 
chology. Although this work is now in 
preparation and not yet published, this 
treatise on Adolescence is really based upon 
that. Some indications, however, of the 
nature of that work are given in some of 
the chapters in the second volume of Ado- 
lescence, in which he makes the statement 
that the nature of the soul has been ob- 
scured by the very studies which are sup- 
posed to reveal it. His belief is “that every 
fact and group of facts” which point for their 
explanation directly and only to the past of 
the individual or the race, and not to the 
future have been turned about and made 
to serve as intimations and proofs of a 
future life. He says, “One striking exam- 
ple of the havoe which this lust to pierce 
the secrets of the future makes with science 
is seen in the English Psychic Research 
Society.” He thinks that most contem- 
porary psychologists and philosophers have 
been influenced by this bias. He says: 
“One professor of great learning and acumen 
has been apparently almost unpivoted by 
the prolonged and acute study of the reve- 
lations of a noted trance medium, which 
he is convinced are from relatives in the 
spirit world. Another profound and acute 
leader of American metaphysical thought 
attains as his consummate conclusion the 
conviction of an eternal world of many 
monadic minds or selves in a republic or 
city of God, the free members of which con- 
trol the natural world and are the sources 
of all its law. The supreme fact in his 
world is ‘the eternal reality of the individ- 
ual.’ Creation itself is not an event, but 
a symbol, and these personal spirits never 
fully and completely enter the real world; 
for they are out of time and of the chain 
of causality. Another of no less power and 
eminence makes the goal of philosophy the 
demonstration of an individuality deeper, 
more permanent, and real than that of per- 
sons as they appear to us, because knowl- 
edge and love are stronger than life, and so, 
if our nature is not a lie, the actuality of 
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* ADOLESCENCE. By G. Stanley Hall. 
Appleton & Co. 2 vols., $1.50 net. 
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our dead friends transcends sense. Such 
instances might be multiplied.” 

All of Dr. Hall’s later work shows how 
far he has departed from the ordinary ideas 
of education as held in high schools, col- 
leges, and universities. That which he has 
carried out in practice he gives the reason 
for in two or three of the chapters of this 
work, At the close of chapter sixteen he 
says: “The college-dominated high school 
will, in the end, work out its needed auton- 
omy; but the universitized college is drag- 
ging its anchor, has lost its chart and com- 
pass, and is at the mercy of the elements. 
In the mad race for wealth and numbers, 
the university, the promise of which was 
the dawn of the brightest hope in all the 
history of our republic, is being progres- 
sively mergered as a departmental annex 
of the great colleges, and the apex of our 
national system of education is still in Ger- 
many. Its primacy, the absolute freedom 
of thought and investigations, which is its 
life, is unrecognized and imperilled by over- 
organization, standards of quality are sub- 
ordinated to those of quantity, and the 
interests of the few score professors and 
the few hundred picked and ripened ado- 
lescents who could and would live solely 
for research and the advancement of the 
kingdom of man and of truth in the world 
are too often lost in the growing academic 
crowds. Our largest institutions are al- 
ready both too populous and too rich for 
their higher interests, and have lately ac- 
quired wealth faster than they have learned 
how to use it. With best advantages, the 
sense for individuality of students, even in 
the bestowal of the highest degrees, is lost, 
and the need of place-hunting for the learned 
proletariat, already swarming at the exits 
of some departments, has had to be met 
by teachers’ bureaus and experts for plac- 
ing their own young doctors in a market 
small at best, but cheapened by competi- 
tion of the half-competent with the best. 
There are professions and ‘lines of research 
that have been paralyzed by endowments, 
creative talents that are sterilized by the 
luxury of too much knowledge, depart- 
ments that have lost vigor and life by archi- 
tectural installations and even by too mtch 
manufactured apparatus, and that have 
grown confused amidst a too copious lit- 
erature and too insistent library opportuni- 
ties, because resolute neglect of everything 
that is only second best is the scholar’s only 
safety. But even despite all these disheart- 
ening tendencies there is a precious rem- 
nant of the elect, and we are not left en- 
tirely to the last resource against pessi- 
mism that God and the destiny of America 
will bring us through the darkest hour all 
right.” 

Without reference to the applications of 
his psychological researches these volumes 
contain, even for Dr. Hall’s most vigorous 
opponents, stores of information which 
they cannot afford to neglect. He gives 
the assured results of his own researches 
and the attested conclusions of other workers 
in the same department of study. The 
plan of the book includes a description of 
various parts and organs of the human 
body described with the utmost plainness 
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of speech, but with perfect delicacy of ex- 
pression. The physical and psychic changes 
which go on in the child from infancy through 
early childhood and adolescence until the 
full establishment of puberty are fully de- 
scribed, with countless illustrations drawn 


. | 
from personal research and efound in ‘“‘an- 


swers to questions’’ sent to many observers 
and workers. The two volumes contain 
eighteen chapters devoted to growth of 
every kind, internal and external, to diseases, 
faults, and immoralities of the young; to 
the sexual development of boys and girls 
with its dangers, hygiene, and education; 
to adolescence in literature, biography, his- 
tory, in love and education; to the savage 
beliefs and practices of childhood; to con- 
version, social instincts, intellectual develop- 
ment, and education. The final chapter 
deals with ethnic psychology and the peda- 
gogy of adolescent races and their treatment. 

Although these volumes are written 
mostly for the benefit of investigators, 
students, teachers, and other leaders of 
thought, they contain a vast amount of 
information valuable for the uses of par- 
ents and for all intelligent young people 
who have passed the early stages of ado- 
lescence. They are not in any respect like 
the popular books which invite the atten- 
tion of the general public to ‘‘facts which 
everybody ought to know” and which with 
little scientific knowledge appeal to morbid 
curiosity. Dr. Hall not only gives the re- 
sults of research, but he also points out 
what seem to him to be the errors which 
still pervert our methods of religious cult- 
ure and secular education, and shows how, 
by following the indication of natural law, 
and encouraging the processes of develop- 
ment which mark the progress of the nor- 
mal, healthy human being, we may remove 
impediments and furnish the means for 
a vast improvement of human_ society. 
When one sees growing boys and girls as 
he shows them with their fresh powers, 
delicate sensibilities, and natural instincts 
clamoring for expression in action, some 
of the methods of our common-school edu- 
cation seem for their absurdity compara- 
ble only with the methods of the Flathead 
Indians and the mothers in China who bind 
their children’s feet. 

To the psychology of church confirma- 
tion, conversion, and the instincts, rites, 
and ceremonies which in all ages have at- 
tended the emotional and religious devel- 
opment of the young, much attention is 
given, with the intent to free these things 
from unnecessary hindrances and aid those 
who would produce a free religious develop- 
ment resulting in moral harmony. This 
positive attention leads naturally to many 
critical strictures upon the present methods 
of education, and to some of the institu- 
tions which have grown out of the hustling 
methods of later days. He recognizes the 
great benefits conferred by such societies 
as the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Christian Endeavor Society, and other 
modern institutions, He holds that every 
boy should belong to some club or society 
marked with as much secrecy as is consist- 
ent with safety, and that there should be 
opportunity to pass through all the stages 
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through which man has passed in his up- 
ward course. He even goes so far as to 
claim that there are five great stages in re- 
ligious development which might be prop- 
erly assisted in education by Mohamme- 
danism, Christianity, Confucianism, Bud- 
dhism, and Brahmanism; that is, while 
Christianity would be the main line, it would 
be supplemented by the peculiar contri- 
butions of these other faiths. 


THE Wipow’s Mire. By I. K. Funk. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $2.—The 
author kindly calls attention in his prospectus 
to the circumstances attending the first 
publication of the story of Henry Ward 
Beecher and the widow’s mite. He says, 
“You will probably remember the extraor- 
dinary sensation created about a year ago 
on both sides of the Atlantic” by the circu- 
lation of this story. We do not remember 
any extraordinary sensation, and did not 
see any one or hear of any one who was 
greatly excited by it. Put in the briefest 
terms, the story is that through a medium 
Mr. Funk was informed that Mr. Beecher 
wished an ancient coin, ‘‘The Widow’s 
Mite,” returned to its owner. Later it was 
stated that Mr. Beecher wished principally 
to furnish a test of the possibility of a com- 
munication. The coin had been used to make 
a cut for the dictionary published by Funk 
& Wagnalls. The coin was found and re- 
turned to its proper owner, the son of Dr. 
West, from whom it was originally borrowed. 
Many psychologists and others have been 
asked to explain this occurrence, and an- 
swers are given ranging all the way from 
fraud to communication with spirits. But, 
before going into a discussion of the event, 
we should ask to have the story more accu- 
rately told and some parts of it more defi- 
nitely explained. It is singularly loose- 
jointed. For instance, the coin is first said 
to be worth ‘‘several hundred dollars,” 
then on the description of it on the envelope 
when found it is estimated to be worth $125. 
The final owner to whom it is returned says 
it was valued at $2,500. Further, this coin 
was one of the most valuable and remarkable 
specimens in a collection which was sold for 
$17,000. Yet Mr. Funk and his employees, 
who were ordered to return the coin, Dr. 
West, the owner of it, and his son, who was 
well aware of the value of the coin and who 
sold the collection to which it belonged, 
all forgot the existence of the coin, its hav- 
ing been lent and never returned, and every- 
thing connected with it. These lapses in the 
story are more remarkable than the story 
itself, and we wonder that they have not 
attracted the attention of the many intelli- 
gent gentlemen who have discussed the 
matter. The author promised a year ago 
to tell the true story of the coin. He now 
gives it to the public, with five hundred pages 
of most interesting and valuable matter 
concerning similar phenomena. Gleaning his 
material from many publications, including 


the researches of the Psychical Society, he has 


made a valuable compendium in which a 
seeker after the truth concerning telepathy 


and spirit manifestations may study the 


most remarkable occurrences and the ex- 
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planations of them given by the many 
intelligent persons who have studied them 
with more or less personal experience of the 
same kind. Without passing any judgment 
upon the main thesis of the book, we are 
ready to testify that it is amply worth the 
money it costs for any student of the subject 
who is not able to buy many books. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By A. B. Davidson. New York: Scribner’s. 
The present volume is edited from Prof. 
Davidson’s manuscripts, after his death, by 
Principal Salmond of Aberdeen. While it 
lacks the literary finish and the conciseness 
that the author would doubtless have given 
it had he lived, it yet probably repres-nts 
his mature views concerning the Old Testa- 
ment religion. The work sustains his repu- 
tation for caution and clearness, and con- 
tains a mass of material that cannot fail to 
be helpful. There is, for example, an ex- 
cellent sketch of the argument of the honk 
of Job and a good statement (p. 412) of the 
value of the consciousness of God’s presence 
on earth. The discussion of the origin and 
meaning of the divine name Yahweh also 
is careful. On the other hand, the author’s 
conservatism leads him to a point of view 
which is not illumining for the history of 
the religion. He sets himself as much as 
possible against the results of recent criti- 
cism. “He speaks of the age of the book of 
Daniel as “contested”; he observes (p. 64) 
that David was certainly a monotheist (this 
in spite of 1 Sam. xxvi. 19); he thinks (p. 
227) that the doctrine of traducianism is 
supported by the account of the creation of 
woman in the second chapter of Genesis; and 
he affirms (p. 41 et al.)—what is ‘certainly an 
error—that angels are called in the Old Testa - 
ment ‘“elohim.” The most unsatisfactory 
feature of the book is its failure to recognize 
to a proper extent the progress of thought 
in the Old Testament. Dr. Davidson is con- 
cerned to find the absolute religion as far 
back as possible. He claims for Moses far 
more than the Old Testament itself permits, 
and he thus obscures the true development 
of the Israelite faith. His very sympathy 
with Old Testament thought and his con 
sciousness of its high character induce him 
to give it too modern a coloring. Insensibly 
perhaps to himself he falls into spiritualiza- 
tion and embellishment. Further, his treat- 
ment of the conceptions of sacrifice and atone- 
ment is not thorough. The reader will get 
from the volume much material for the 
formation of opinion, but hardly a wholly 
accurate picture of the Old Testament re- 
ligion. 


NARRATIVES OF THE BEGINNINGS OF HE- 
BREW History, By Charles Foster Kent, 
Ph.D., of New York. Scribner’s.—This is 
the first volume of Prof. Kent's Student's 
Old Testament which is to comprise six 
volumes. The present volume gives the 
narrative from the creation to the establish- 
ment of the Hebrew kingdom. The intro- 


duction explains the origin of the old Israelite 


oral traditions, their crystallization into 
literature, and their present form, with the 
characteristics of the different narratives 
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(the Judzan, the Ephraimite, the Deuteron- 
omic, and the Priestly), The Old Testament 
text through Judges and Ruth is given in 
a revised translation, the different narra- 
tives of the same event being printed in 
parallel columns, not colored. There are 
foot-notes explaining the origin of the stories, 
the possible historical references, and the 
religious ideas. The appendix contains a 
selected bibliography and detailed references, 
a list of words and expressions peculiar to 
the different narratives, the Babylonian ac- 
counts of creation, and parallels to the stories 
of paradise, the fall of man, and the flood. 
The book has been compiled with intelligent 
appreciation of the latest critical views. On 
particular points there will be difference of 
opinion: it is not probable, for example, that 
the story of the book of Ruth gives a picture 
of life in the time of the early judges. The 
volume, which is excellently got up, will be 
a helpful manual for ministers, Sunday-school 
teachers, and for other general readers and 
students. 


THE LIGHT OF THE STAR. By Hamlin 
Garland. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—This is the story of an actress and 
a dramatist who made a fight against the 
influences which tend to the degradation 
of the drama in our time. They won the 
battle after many discouragements, and 
gained a victory more complete than we 
remember in the annals of the theatre. .A 
love-story runs through the record and 
furnishes at least a part of the inspiration 
which goes into the work of a literary genius 
and an actress of rare gifts. The author 
has carefully studied his theme, and has 
made himself familiar with the theatre and 
its accessories to such an extent that he 
will give the general reader, if not the criti- 
cal one, a feeling of reality. The style is 
vigorous, the ideals of the principal char- 
acters are refined and excellent, and the 
struggles to realize them easily engage the 
reader’s interest and hold his attention 
to the end. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Japan-Russian War has given new 
interest to Out of Kishineff, the book written 
by W. C. Stiles, and published about a year 
ago by the G. W. Dillingham Company of 
New York. It gives the facts of the Kishi- 
neff massacre, and comments upon the situa- 
tion. It was directed primarily to the Jews 
in America, and was intended as an appeal 
to humane and liberty-loving Americans to 
emphasize their protests against race per- 
secution, 


The Prayers of Robert Louis Stevenson 
written at Vailima are printed by Charles 
Scribner in a slender volume, with an inter- 
esting introduction by Mrs. Stevenson. In 
every Samoan household the day is closed 
with prayer and the singing of hymns. The 
omission of the evening service would mean 
not only an irreligious household, but a 
shameless disregard of all that is respectable 
in Samoan social life. Stevenson loved this 
homely patriarchal custom, and Mrs. Ste- 
venson makes it plain that his influence was 
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tenfold increased by his adherence to it. 
She relates some significant anecdotes in 
connection with the little service. The 
prayers themselves are characteristic, and 
the book, although a slight contribution to 
the existing volumes by and about Stevenson, 
is yet welcome and not unimportant. 


Ginn & Co. are the publishers of a New 
First Reader, which indicates the beginning 
of an educational music course, and con- 
tains material enough for two years’ study, 
with ninety new songs and sixty new poems, 
every one of which has been tested by good 
critics first and then by actual use in the 
school-room. The exercises have been 
written by experts who have had wide ex- 
perience in the teaching of school music, and 
the general plan has been carefully adapted 
to the requirements of elementary training. 
The verses are genuine child songs, and the 
book might well be adopted by mothers who 
love to quiet their little ones by singing at 
the good-night hour. To accompany this 
book, Ginn & Co. send out the Teachers’ 
Edition for Elementary Grades. It has en- 
tirely new features, and promises to be an 
invaluable guide to elementary music teach- 
ing in schools. It presents complete piano 
accompaniment for all the song material of 
the first reader. It presents a compre- 
hensive and practical plan for training and 
developing child voices. An appendix pre- 
sents a collection of songs of the great mas- 
ters which will furnish to schools of any 
grade, sufficiently advanced in music, beau- 
tiful and characteristic melodies of the best 
writers. These form excellent material for 
training in artistic interpretation, and will 
assist in establishing fine musical ideals. 


Literary Notes. 


Unitarian clergymen are especially warned 
against reading The Effendi, Florence Brooks 
Whitehouse’s romance of the Soudan, by a 
New York critic, who calls attention to that 
portion of the story containing the experi- 
ence of a young Unitarian minister while in 
the Nile country. 


Books Received. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Pride of Jennico. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
25 cents. 
Jonathan Edwards’ Sermons, 
Gardiner. 25 cents. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
The Test. By Mary Tappan Wright. $e 50. 
From the Sunday School Association, London, 
Stories of the Early Italian Masters. By Katharine F. 
Lawford, 


Edited by H, Norman 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Grammar School Arithmetic. By David Eugene Smith. 
65 cents. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

A Lament; Gavotte Moderne; The Departure of Spring. 
For the piano. By Stepan Esipoff. 

The Spring; Shadow Dance; Birthday Piece. 

iano. By Anton Strelezki. 

The Nightingale has a Lyre of Gold; Waken Thou with 
Me. Duets for alto and baritone. "By Oscar Weil. 

On the Swing. For the piano. By Jaques Mendelsohn, 


For the 


It is Fate, Dear. Song for medium voice. By Frederic 
E. White. 

God is my Strong Salvation. Sacred duet for baritone 
andalto, By W. Berwald 


The Stren a of the Hills. 
voice. = George B. Nevin, 
Daphne. For the piano. ~ J..W, Lerman. 
Ave Maria. Secred song fo 
Barton. 


Sacred song for medium 


r high voice. By Gerardy 
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Now Ready /uy Number 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, 
THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Annual Subscriptions, &2.50, post free. 
numbers, 75c., post free, 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS, 


SIR OLIVER LODGE ON “THE RE-INTER- 
PRETATION OF CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE.” The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop 
ot Rochester. 

HEGEL’S THEORY OF TRAGEDY, A. C. 
Bradley, Professor of Poetry in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

HERDER. T. Bailey Saunders. 

THE TWO IDEALISMS. W. R. Sorley,MA,, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the Univer: sity of Cambridge. 

PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 
OF IMMORTALITY. S. H. MELLONE, 
M.A., D.Se., Examiner in Mental and Moral 
Science in the University of London. 

L’HYPOCRISIE BIBLIQUE BRITANNIQUE. 
The Rev. W. F. Cobb, D.D., Rector of St. 
Ethelburga’s, London, 

VALUE OF THE HISTORICAL METHOD 
IN PHILOSOPHY. Professor William 

St. George Stock. 


Knight, LL.D. 

THE PROBI EM OF EVIL. 

ART AND IDEALS. Charles Montague Bake- 
well, Ph.D., Associate Protesser of Philos- 
ophy, University of California. 

And a number of Discussions and Signed Re- 
views, and also a_ Bibliography of Recent 

Books and Articles. 


Single 


Subscriptions are hooked and single numbers 
sold by G. E. STECHERT, 9 East Sixteenth 
Street, New York, The International News 
Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, The American Unitarian Association, 
25 Beac on Street, Boston, and any other 
good American bookseller, or of the pub- 


lishers, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


The Double Harvest 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 
By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 


272 Congress Street - - Bosten, Mass. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


New ready: 


. The Infinity of Man. 

. A Positive Religion. 

. Education and Religion. 

. What Christmas Ought to Mean. 
The Rock of Ages. 

Herbert Spencer. 

. The Light of Men. 

. Life’s Constant Good. 


SI ANAwW DS = 


GEO. H. ELLIS COo., orc 
272 Congress Street ~ - Beston 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Send 2-cent stamp for — copy to D. J. Hows t, 
xo Czar St., Toronto, 
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The Little Wave-maidens. 


The little waves came stepping 
And courtesying up the sand, 

Like bashful maidens holding 
Each other by the hand. 


They wore deep azure dresses, 
And ribbons in their curls, 

And every neck was circled 
With tiny, precious pearls. 


All day they played and chattered, 
With laughter sweet and low; 

But, when the sunset beckoned, 
They all made haste to go. 


“ Now, fare thee well, we’re going,”’ 
‘They sweetly called to me, 

And hand in hand went singing 
Back to the purple sea. 


But all across the acres] 
Of tidelands, brown and bare, 
They dropped the pale blue ribbons 
Out of their wind-blown hair. 
— Ella Higginson. 


For the Christian Register. 


The “Big Blue” Fourth. 


BY MILDRED NORMAN, 


Bob-ie and Trudie sat on the back door- 
step looking at the Blue Hills in the distance. 
“Uncle Gilman says, if I remember to fill 
the wood-box every time it’s empty from 
now till the Fourth, he will take me to Big 
Blue,” said Bobsie. 

Trudie clapped her hands and laughed 
merrily. She knew that meant herself as 
well as Bobsie. 

“But he won’t have a fire-cracker about 
the place, not one,’ continued Bob ie, with 
a rueful face. ‘‘He says a picnic on Big 
Blue is better fun than all the fire-crackers 
in China.” 

Bobsie had looked over at the Blue Hills 
every day since he came to Uncle Gilman’s 
farm, and he thought it would be more fun 
to go there than anything else in the world 
—except perhaps firing crackers, So the 
wood-box was well cared for. 

The night before the Fourth Uncle Gil- 
man, Bobsie, and Trudie sat out under the 
big chestnut-tree and watched the sun set 
over Big Blue, while Aunt Harriet washed 
the dishes. ‘‘What can you see when you 
get to the top?’ asked Bobsie, “‘all the 
world ?” 

“Well, not quite, but a good piece of it,’’ 
he said. “‘You can see more than half the 
population of Massachusetts, and you see 
a certain famous city that holds a third of 
the population of Massachusetts. You can 
see the ships sailing over in Boston Harbor. 
You can see as far off as Wachusett and 
Monadnock mountains and further than 
that.” 

“Oh-h-h!”’ cried Bobsie and Trudie 

Just then Chester Ford whistled from the 
huckleberry bushes below the hill where he 
and Bobsie often met when things of impor- 
tance were to be talked over, and they never 
suspected that Uncle Gilman knew a thing 
about it. ‘‘Guess I'll run down and see how 


the wren’s nest is getting along,”’ said Bobsie, 
“T won't touch anything, just look in and | 


come right away. You stay and keep 
uncle company,” he said to Trudie, who had 
jumped up to go with him. 

“Got a cannon,” whispered Chester as 
soon as he and Bobsie were snugly seated 
behind the bushes,—‘‘a real cannon, It'll 
go off just like a big one, I'll let you light 
it if you come over at four o’clock to-morrow 
morning,”’ 

“Pooh!” said Bobsie. “I'll have one of 
my own, Where’d you get it?” 

“Down to Bartlett’s. He’s got fire-works 
and everything.” 

Bobsie almost flew up the hill. “You 
musn’t tell,’ called Chester after him. “It’s 
a secret.” 

“Uncle,” said Bobsie, hardly able to speak 
for want of breath, ‘“‘can I have a cannon?” 

“A cannon?” cried uncle, opening his eyes 
very wide. 

“Ves, a real cannon that goes off. Bart- 
lett has them. Can I have one?” 

“No, sir-ee,”’ said uncle. ‘‘They’re danger- 
ous. They go off when you don’t expect it.”’ 

Bobie’s face grew so long that Trudie was 
afraid he was going to cry. 

But uncle let him go out at four o’clock 
next morning and blow his horn and fire 
torpedoes. By and by he heard the familiar 
whistle. ‘‘Chester wants me just a minute,” 
he said to Trudie. ‘You stay here and fire 
torpedoes until I get back. 

Chester had his cannon in readiness. ‘‘It 
goes off prime,” he said. ‘‘Want to try it?” 

Bobsie wanted to try it the worst way: 
he hesitated. 

“This one is safe,” said Chester. ‘‘Goes 
off every time. Just stand one side like 
this and touch the match to it like this’’— 

It did go off beautifully, and Chester fixed 
it for another explosion and held out the 
match to Bobsie, i 

Bobsie reached out his hand and then 
turned and ran up the hill as fast as he 
could, while Chester called after him ‘‘’fraid 
cat!” 

“Running up hill is lots of fun,” he said 
to Trudie, who looked at him in surprise. 

“Tf you hadn’t heated yourself up so I 
should think you were crying,” said Trudie. 

“Running is pretty warming,” he said 
drying his red face and eyes. 

It was a delightful ride to the Big Blue, 
and a delightful climb to the top of it. ‘Old 
Prof.’”’ came out of his stone tower and flew 
some giant kites which were a great wonder- 
ment to Bobsie and Trudie. 

“T didn’t know there was so much woods 
in Boston,” said Trudie, turning round and 
round. 

“See the ducks down there in the lake,” 
said Bobsie. ‘‘They look like little black 
specks.” 

‘Those ducks are boats,” said uncle, ‘‘with 
folks rowing them.” 

“How high is Big Blue?” asked Bobsie. 

“Tt’s the highest point of land on the coast 
from Maine to Florida,” said uncle, ‘The 
Ponkapoags named Massachusetts, and it 
means ‘Great Hills Place.’ ”’ 

They had lunch on the “tip-top” of Big 
Blue, and then they climbed down and went 
over to the lake, where uncle took them 
rowing, 

Tired and happy they reached home at 
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dusk, and Bobsie couldn’t even whistle for 
Chester to come up and hear all about Big 
Blue. But the next morning, as soon as he 
had had breakfast, he ran down the hill. 
No Chester was to be seen, so he knocked 
at the door. “Oh, didn’t you know?” said 
Chester’s mother, “the cannon went off in 
his face and blew it full of powder. He had 
to go to bed, and the doctor came and picked 
out the pieces. He couldn’t see out of his 
eyes yesterday. He’ll be glad to have you 
come in and talk to him.” 

“The old thing wouldn’t go off,” said 
Chester, ‘“‘and I looked in to see what was the 
matter.” 

“T told him he could not have a cannon,” 
said Chester’s mother. ‘We did not know 
he had it, and we were so frightened when 
he ran in screaming, and his face so 
black.” 

“Ho!” said Uncle Gilman, when Bobsie 
told him about his friend’s mishap, ‘‘so that 
was why his mother did not think it best 
for Chester to go with us. When I went 
down to invite him yesterday morning, he 
couldn’t go. Well, he had a Big Blue 
Fourth, but rather a different kind from 
yours, Bobsie,”’ 


How They camped Out. 


Pound, pound, thump, thump! A little 
camp was being made in the hemlock grove 
half-way up the hill, while two excited little 
boys watched the preparations, and did their 
best to help. What joy to sleep on a bed 
of fragrant, springy boughs, while the cool 
night wind blew round them! They could 
hardly wait for the time to come. 

_ You see, papa and Uncle Frank had just 
returned from a camping trip in the Adiron- 
dacks, and as soon as Dick and his boy 
friend, Tom White, heard the delightful ex- 
periences they were most anxious to have 
a camp of their own, and sleep in the big 
out of doors, far from any cottage. Mamma 
herself made them some warm woollen sleep- 
ing-bags that were to be drawn up to the 
sunburned necks, leaving out only the curly 
heads, 

That same evening Uncle Frank walked 
to the camp with the little boys, to see that 
they were comfortably fixed for the night. 
He spread the spicy boughs evenly, gave ¢ 
final pat to the woolly bags,.and, blowing 
out the lantern, left them with only the 
bright, far-off stars to watch over two 
happy little lads. 

Presently something stirred lightly the 
green carpet: a soft sound broke the stillness 
not unlike a baby brook singing over the 
pebbles. Then it became a plain purr, and, 
behold! there were three campers. It was 
the black kitten, which had followed Uncle 
Frank from the cottage, and now settled 
down very comfortably between the sleeping- 
bags, not meaning, evidently, to desert his 
two good friends. 

Did they lie awake long, listening to the 
noises of the wood? I think not, for the very 
first thing they knew it was daylight, and 
the east was brightening with the glory of 
sunrise. They straightway hurried to their 
separate cottages, where they awakened 
their sleepy friends to tell them they had 
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slept splendidly, and wanted to spend ‘“‘ ’most 
every night” out of doors. 

Sure enough, the very next evening, soon 
after sunset, two little figures might have 
been seen making their way up the hill 
toward the woods. 

“Pooh!” said Dick, in a very big voice, 
“T don’t care if Uncle Frank couldn’t come 
with us to-night. I guess we know every- 
thing about camping by this time.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Tom, as he strode along, 
swinging his lantern. ‘I’m sure there aren’t 
any strange animals in these woods.” 

“Tom,” continued Dick boldly, “it takes 
a good deal to frighten me. You couldn’t 
tell me a story that would make me afraid. 
When I was eight last summer, I wouldn’t 
have come way up here to sleep. You see, 
I’m nine now.” ; 

Longer grew the shadows. The lights 
began to twinkle in the cottages at the foot 
of the hill. The little camp became strangely 
quiet: it had grown quite dark. In the 
silence the two boys crept into their sleep- 
ing-bags. Queer how different the camp 
looked by night! In the bright sunshine 
this morning it seemed so very near home: 
now there was such a long, dark space be- 
tween their friends and themselves, 

“T keep thinking, Tom,”’ said Dick, ‘“‘about 
that book I had for Christmas, ‘Wild Ani- 
mals I have known,’—some kind of frighten- 
ing storiesin there. Do you own that book?” 

No answer from the little form at his side. 
Tom had fallen asleep, to dream, perhaps, 
of wild animals he did not want to know. 
Oh, would he, himself, ever go to sleep? 
Dick shut his brown eyes tightly and listened 
to the lonely murmur of the wind in the 
trees. What strange cracklings came from 
the deeper woods above them! O for the 
sociable black pussy! 

Well, it would be morning very soon. 
They must have been in bed hours already. 
What was his mother doing? Perhaps 
thinking of her little boy. Perhaps. A 
strange choking feeling came into Dick’s 
throat. He turned and shook Tom vigor- 
ously. 

“Tom,” he said, in an uncertain voice, 
“Tom, I don’t feel good, I don’t. I’ve got a 
queer pain in my chest; and, when I have 
it, I must always see my mother.” 

“Is it very bad?’ asked Tom’s sleepy 
voice. 

“Awful!” 
going home.” 

“So am I, then,’’ chimed in the other bold 
eamper. Hastily pulling off the sleeping- 
bags and pulling on sweaters, they lighted 
the big tin lantern, and were soon stumbling 
over sticks and stones on their homeward 
way. They separated at the grassy lane, 
Tom turning in and Dick, minus the lan- 
tern, keeping on down to his cottage. 

Softly opening the front door, he entered 
the hall. But what did this mean? The 
living-room was lighted! Was baby sick? 
And there sat mamma, reading by the open 
fire, looking dearer than ever in her pretty 


in a hoarse whisper. ‘I’m 


white gown. 
“Why, my little camper!’ she exclaimed. 
“Home again?’ And Dick, with both sturdy 


_ arms round her, told her all. 


O wise mamma! O understanding 
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mamma! How comforting to a small son 
to learn that she had been thinking and wish- 
ing for him just at the time that he had 
been thinking and wishing for her! It was 
well that he came back to this lonely little 
mother of his. 

Just as she tucked him up in his own 
soft bed Dick opened drowsy eyes to ask: 

“And isn’t it most morning, mamma?” 
And, smiling, mamma answered :— ~ 

“No, dear, no. It’s nearly nine o’clock.” 
Alix Thorn, in Y outh’s Companion. 


The Elevator Boy. 


There was a lean, freckle-faced boy who 
a year or two ago ran the elevator up and 
down in an old shackly office building in 
Philadelphia. I often went up in it, but 
certainly I never suspected ‘‘Billy’’ of any 
noble quality which raised him above other 
boys, high as was Saul among his brethren. 

But one day the old house began to shud- 
der and groan to its foundations, and then 
one outer wall after another fell amid shouts 
of dismay from the crowds in the streets. 
And Billy, as these walls came crashing down, 
ran his old lift up to the topmost story and 
back again, crowded with terrified men and 
women. He did this nine times. Only one 
side of the building was now standing. The 
shaft of the elevator was left bare, and 
swayed to and fro. The police tried to drag 
the boy out of it, and the mass of spectators 
yelled with horror as he pulled the chain 
and began to rise again above their heads. 

“There’s two women up there yet,’’ said 
Billy stolidly. And he went on up to the 
top, facing a horrible death each mitiute, 
and knowing that he faced it. Presently 
through the cloud of dust the lift was seen 
coming jerkily down with three figures on 
it. As it touched the ground the whole 
building fell with a crash. The women and 
the boy came out on the street unhurt, and 
a roar of triumph rose from the mob. Scores 
had been saved by the fidelity of the heroic 
elevator boy. 

But it was six o’clock, and Billy slipped 
quietly away in the dusk and went home to 
his supper; for your real hero does not care 
to remain for the shouts and clapping of 
hands.—Rebecca Harding Davis, in Interior. 


A Model Playground. 


The model playground in the model street 
at the World’s Fair is a boon to weary 
mothers and a haven to the tired children. 
After the family has traversed the aisles in 
some of the big exhibit palaces, and the par- 
ents are eager for more sights, the little 
ones who may have become wearied will long 
for their playground and rest-places. It was 
for such as these that the model playground 
was designed. It is situated near one of 
the main exposition entrances and within a 
short distance of the Pike, and contains every- 
thing that will entertain and delight the 
children. The playground is in charge of 
competent attendants. Children may be 
left, and the parents may pursue their sight- 
seeing, knowing that the child is being cared 
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for as well as though he were in his nursery 
or playground at home. 

There is a big rest place equipped with 
kindergarten paraphernalia, with competent 
teachers in charge. Near by is a garden 
where the child may be supplied with rake 
or hoe, and dig in the ground to his heart’s 
content. There are swings for the boys and 
girls, and long rows of hammocks, with the 
ground beneath-covered with sand the same 
as on the seashore. There are two great 
sand-boxes with an inexhaustible supply of 
sand, and all kinds of moulds to produce 
images of all kinds and implements to ex- 
cavate fabulous tunnels. Then there is an 
outdoor gymnasium equipped with flying 
rings, ladders, horizontal bars, horizontal and 
perpendicular ladders, sliding poles, ete , for 
boys who have a taste for the strenuous. 
The bathhouse on the warm summer days is 
always a place eagerly sought, and the 
builders of the model playground have built 
and equipped one of generous proportions. 
The baths are in charge of trained maids, and, 
when the parents call for their little one, he 
will be turned over to them with his hands 
clean, his face shining, and his clothing just 
as neat as it was when he entered; for while 
he was at play he wore a uniform supplied 
at the office. 

The office is of staff, like many of the Ex- 
position structures. The other departments 
are substantial frame structures with tops 
of canvas so that they may be raised or 
lowered at will. They are gayly decorated 
with the flags of all nations, and the entire 
grounds are laid out with pretty gardens of 
bright flowers and spacious lawns, and the 
dreaded legend, ‘‘ Keep off the grass,”’ is not 
in evidence. 


A Helpful Colt. 


One rainy day I opened the barn door 
and endeavored to call in the cows, as I did 
not care to walk in the mud, One cow re- 
fused to come, although I called her by 
name repeatedly, 

A colt, standing at the other side of the 
yard, watched me as I vainly tried to drive 
the cow without stepping into the mire. 

Then the colt quietly stepped up to her 
and bit her. 

Of course she moved. He followed, giv- 
ing her a nip whenever she moved in the 
wrong direction, until she went through 
the door into the barn. Then he went back 
to the other side of the yard.—Christian 
Endeavor W orld. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 

GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 

» AND CALLOUS SPOTS 

yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Flora and Fauna. 


Ruskin says somewhere that a liberal 
education means that one has the full knowl- 
edge of the history of five cities and a thorough 
knowledge of the flora and fauna of twenty 
miles around one’s home. 

This reader knows that my own definition 
of a liberal education is different from this, 
and probably knows that it is better than 
this. All the same, Ruskin’s suggestion 
is well worth remembering; and, as July 
begins, one is glad to re-enforce it. Will 
some gentle reader have the goodness to 
tell me just where it is in Ruskin’s writings? 
If I had, as an old friend of mine used to 
have, my own “personal cards,’’ eleven 
thousand five hundred in number, all in 
alphabetical order, in a bureau drawer, I 
should not have to ask this question; but, 
failing the cards, I do. 

The five cities were probably not what the 
young American of New Padua would name 
in his commencement oration,—New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chicago, and Toronto; 
but, I suppose, Rome, London, Paris, Flor- 
ence, and Venice. That which I particu- 
larly remember is Venice, and I remember 
that because a generation ago the Lend a 
Hand Club of Westfield chose to illustrate 
Venice in a brilliant evening entertainment 
of a kind which one would be glad to assist 
in more often, 

How few of the readers of these lines 
know even decently well the history of the 
city in which these lines are printed! Fewer 
yet know the history of the cities in which 
they live themselves! How Education in 
the real sense would enlarge itself if this 
summer’s reading and next winter’s read- 
ing clubs took up some such line of enter- 
tainment and instruction as might pave the 
way to a reasonable knowledge of the history 
of the town in which, for instance, gentle 
reader, you are living, But it is probably 
nearly vain to ask for this. The American, 
qué, American is very careless about history; 
and, if he were not, the seventh of July 
with all the outside world in glory is not 
a good time to remind him of archive cham- 
bers or other annals, 

But for the other half of Mr. Ruskin’s 
demand, What can be so perfect as a day 
in July, or in this particular July! How 
healthy, or sane if you choose to speak in 
Latin, this passion which sends the Common- 
wealth Club out into their shanty; sends 
Mrs. Smith and her daughter up to John’s 
abandoned farm that they may picnic there, 
sends the Wild Woods Club up into the 
Litchfield Hills to study birds with Mr. 
Job, or sends Dan and Joe to the Rangeley 
Lakes to try for fish. One excuses even 
the cruelties of sportmanship when one re- 
members that the sportsman really cares 
but little for his game, but that it is really 
his love of God’s open air and sky, plant and 
flower, which sends him out of doors, while 
he. is ‘still conventional enough to have to 
offer. the’ poor excuse of ‘sport fdr léaying 
ledger and day books behind him, Ve 

When Mr. Lowell said, “What is ‘so «rare 
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as a day.in June!” I-told him once that I 
thought that the thirtieth of May, when 
everything was perfect, was as rare. But 
he confounded me in a way by reminding 
me that on the twentieth of June you have 
fifteen hours of day, be the same more or less, 
If I had. suggested to-day, in the finest 
glories of young July, he would remind me 
that, alas! the pole is tipping the wrong way 
already, and that the day is only fifteen 
hours and ten minutes from ‘‘sun-up to 
sundown,”’. All the same, there is still much 
more light than dark. Observe that, if 
you allow for two twilights of twenty-five 
minutes each, two-thirds of your time is still 
daylight. And, if you will go to Fort Fair- 
field or the Saguenay or James’s Bay, you 
will fare better yet. The duty of to-day 
and to-morrow is still to live in the open 
air, 

Be nice to yourself, as Penelope said to 
her nearest friend, and leave the sheet and 
blanket, if there be one, thirty minutes before 
sunrise to-morrow. Make the ablutions and 
what follows as short as possible, and run 
down the stairs to the east piazza to be 
ready to see the monarch of the world rise. 
Catch every note of every bird who is still 
near enough his springtime to be singing. 
Renew your half-lost intimacy with sparrows 
and dragon-flies and humming-birds, And 
so let the day drift on or fly on till in the 
evening beneath or between the stars you 
can see the fire-flies again, and listen if you 
can hear any whip-poor-will. If you are 
here in my latitude, this will give you more 
than fifteen hours of life worth living,—life 
in the wider range. 

How far would it help you about the 
‘flora and fauna of your neighborhood?” 
And how much do you really know about 
them? Our dear friend Asa Gray, the friend 
of so many thousands who never saw him, 
said to me once that, if he were dropped from 
a balloon in any part of North America and 
the people would bring him fifty native 
plants from the neighborhood, he would tell 
within twenty miles where he was. So far 
does the flora of one neighborhood differ 
from the flora of another. And yet so little 
do we know of our own flora that this same 
Dr. Gray, who had named Shortia from one 
specimen in Michaud’s collection in Paris, 
told me that he had often been laughed at 
by his botanical friends because they had 
not themselves found it in its place in the 
Carolina Mountains, Twenty years ago it 
was found again, and it is now known to have 
many places of habitation. I have never 
forgotten the astonishment of a class of 
young women in Boston when it was revealed 
to them that by a five-cent ‘ride in a trolley 
they could come to places where the violets 
and columbines and Solomon’s-seal were 
growing. ‘There was a school at the North 
End twenty years ago where they found 
one or two children who had never seen a tree. 
We repeat this story sadly, while, if we were 
only a little more mindful of our own omis- 
sions, we should remember that there are 
plenty of trees within the twenty miles of 
Ruskin which we have. never-seen in» bloom 
or in. druit.,;He left. Oxford) himself after 
his. three. years’, residence, there, and.no one 
had. shown -him. that: Fritillaria. blossomed 
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within a half-mile of Oxfcri,and he had 
never found it himself. 

Dr. Hodge of Worcester had such success 
in interesting the pupils in the grammar 
schools there in the birds of their beautiful 
city that he really persuaded the boys that 
it was better to see live birds in the trees and 
in the sky than to keep dead birds in glass 
cases. In one summer he had not seen forty 
of our birds in Worcester, but in the next 
summer he counted more than seventy; 
and in the next summer, when he told this 
story, he had seen more than one hundred 
and twenty. This is what happens when 
you only begin to instil a real love for what 
God is doing, and of his present ways in the 
world where he is moving. It will not hurt 
any of us if he take this lesson to heart, 
and if he make sure, when it comes round 
time to count the snowflakes and arrange 
those beautiful creatures in their order, he 
finds that he also knows more than he did 
in March of the ‘‘flora and fauna’ of the 
nearest twenty miles. 

Believe Mr. Ruskin, believe Dr. Hodge, 
believe all of us open-air people who tell 
you that you are really enlarging your life 
as you leave the house behind you and are 
more at home in the woods and on the 
waters,—nearer, my God, to thee. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 


Unitarianism in Indiana. 


Unitarianism, long established in Ohio, 
Michigan, and Illinois, is practically unknown 
in Indiana. Yet Indiana is a great and 
'growing State. It is at the centre of the 
population of the country, and living within 
its borders are 2,500,000 persons, Of this 
number less than 150,000 are foreign born. 
Foremost in all things is Indianapolis, with 
a population of 200,000, Evansville has 
61,000; Fort Wayne, 48,000; South Bend, 
40,000; Terre Haute, 39,000. Then there 
are fourteen cities with a population above 
20,000, six above 15,000, and five above 
10,000, At ten points, at least, Unitarian 
churches might be planted in Indiana, 
And when shall we plant these ten churches? 
The time waits on denominational enthu- 
siasm, the necessary condition of missionary 
enterprise, Of course these new movements 
must have financial support, but from the 
start the man will count more than the 
money. Is the man forthcoming? This 
sort of work will test him and prove the 
stuff that is in him. Indeed it might be 
good policy for many New England parishes, 
wherein the minister is thought of in common 
with the meeting-house steeple and historic 
sites, to order their ministers West, con- 
tinuing their -salaries for two years, and 
bidding them adventure and rejoice. This 
picket duty is good discipline. It is one 
thing to hold down a well-ordered New 
England parish, with its honored sewing 
circle and its upholstered rut of idea and 
work. It is another thing to build a Uni- 
tarian church in a Western city, where the 
splendid, traditions ,of, our faith, and the 
names of our great apostles are unknown, . 
At is abit, depressing for a New England 
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Unitarian abroad to discover that scarcely 
anybody cares for Unitarianism. An in- 
telligent young man of this city recently 
said to a friend, ‘‘You Unitarians are vege- 
tarians, are you not?” An old negro, having 
asked the name of our church, struck an 
attitude of surprise. ‘Well, well, what 
next? I’m er professin’ Christian, an’ 
knows all the churches; but if this yer 
thing ain’t sure new.” And then the negro 
janitor of our church said to me one day: 
“T’ve riz to yer, "Taint yer preachin’ done 
it. It’s them tracts. I get yer b’lief ter 
be that there hain’t three pussons in the 
Godhead, an’, what’s more, that ther hain’t 
no Godhead at all, nor no Bible, nor nothin’ 
much.” More than once have I called up 
a newspaper by telephone, asking for a 
church notice, only to have the person at 
the other end of the wire ask, ‘‘And how 
do you spell it? We don’t know that word.” 
Among my curios of Western religious idea 
and expression there is one too good to keep 
to myself. Last Sunday a man sat through 
our service, and afterward I met him. He 
said he had been made a Unitarian or a 
Buddhist, he was not sure which, by reading 
M. J. Savage. To my question whether 
Dr. Savage was widely known and read in 
this part of the world, he replied that he was 
known to a few cranks such as himself, and 
that he was read in Indiana much as Paine 
was once read; that is, men read his books, 
but hid them from their families. Let our 
good friend. Dr. Savage defend himself. 

Our work in this city is young, but already 
we have been preached at by an eminent 
divine, who spoke of us asa “‘type of thought, 
which, if it succeeded, would kill all faith 
and hope and worship.”” We have been 
given publicity too in ways not our own. 
For instance, Indiana’s biggest newspaper 
recently took notice of us in a long editorial. 
The writer was fair and courteous, but 
against us. But the news department of 
the same journal kept us on the street bulle- 
tin, Memorial Day, calling attention to our 
Sunday sermon. Two critics have spoken 
of the ‘pale negations of Unitarianism.”’ 
Of course this classic criticism is borrowed 
from Boston. In other letters in the press, 
generally unsigned, the writer has been 
called ‘‘the would-be exponent of the new 
Christianity,” and our type of thought has 
been ridiculed as “‘the veriest quackery in 
national therapeutics.” 

But there is another side, another vein 
of comment. As evidence, allow me to put 
in a letter from the editor of an Indiana 
newspaper. Evidently the letter was in- 
spired by the theological scrap, outcroppings 
of which appear above. It isa type of many 
which come to me from different parts of 
the State. 

“‘T want to write a word of commendation 
and congratulation. I admire a man who 
has the courage of his convictions, and one 
whose convictions are based upon the un- 
controvertible truths of history. I am with 
you, Unitarian through and through, and 
have for many years been saying similar 
things in my poor way through the public 
press. Ever since you began your grand 
work in Indianapolis I have watched with 
interest the reception of the doctrine of 
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rationalism you have been giving the people. 
I am sure you are doing a great religious 
work in the capital city of our State. There 
is no desire so strong in my heart as that of 
being where I could enjoy communion with 
such a band as yours. I hope some day to 
be with you.” 

I have spoken of ten places in Indiana 
where Unitarian churches might be planted. 
As bishop of Indiana, set in this ‘‘dark 
continent of Unitarianism” to be a light to 
2,500,000 souls, I can place ten men next 
winter if they will work without salary and 
are not afraid to fail. E. E. NEWB ER 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., June 23. 


Making a Man of the Indian. 


Mr. Walter H. Page, speaking recently be- 
fore the New York Council of the Sequoya 
League in New York City, said:— 


I was reminded by an old friend of mine 
the other day that this year the North Amer- 
ican Indian will make what might be called 
his very last spectacular rally—at the world’s 
Fair at St. Louis. In other words, they are 
going to have there groups of Indians who 
have the semblance, at least, of their savage 
dress and savage manners, and who will give 
some hint of the Indian as he was in the 
days of his savage glory. Such a show as 
that cannot be repeated many times in the 
future, because in two years hence the largest 
body of Indians in the Indian Territory is to 
renounce its tribal relations; and then the 
shrinking of the great Indian area will have 
gone on until there are simply little reserva- 
tions here and there, but no great tract left 
given wholly to them. 

There are two things—two lines of thought 
—that seem to me to converge here in rather 
a dramatic fashion, One is this: it took us 
a very long time to find out the real secret 
of educating a backward people, or, I might 
say, educating any people in a direct sense. 
Education as we have conceived it and prac- 
tised it for many years came down to us 
from the Middle Ages, and I suppose it 
yielded less easily to change suggested by 
common-sense than any other institution 
that we inherited. It meant little or noth- 
ing when applied to a backward people. 

Most of us, ourselves, unless it be the very 
youngest of us, suffered in our formal edu- 
cation by the fact that too much of it had 
to do with things that were devised hundreds 
and hundreds of years ago. It is not until 
our own day, until our own time, we might 
say until the day before yesterday, that it 
really dawned upon us that the secret of 
human progress, the real economic secret of 
human progress, was in teaching a man to do 
the thing that lay right before him, the thing 
that he had to do. This is so simple that it 
is ludicrous to talk about it as a system of 
education, for it is nothing more than the 
application of common sense. 

We began first to work it out in the neg- 
lected classes of people and the backward 
races. I was told the other day that for the 
first time in the history of mankind an oppor- 
tunity is given now at Pratt Institute to 
teach a man to be a plumber’s helper. Not 
to be a plumber—there are plenty of places 
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where men could be taught to be plumbers. 
But never before had it occurred to anybody 
to teach a man to be a plumber’s helper; and 
yet every plumber has to have a helper, in 
order to make his bill big enough, if nothing 
else; and a man had no earthly opportunity 
to learn that particular thing. And so every 
day, I am told by people who know ‘of edu- 
cational processes, things like this are going 
on. 

It is a familiar story to you all, and is a 
little nearer home than the Indian, how this 
method of education applied to the negro 
in the South really showed the way whereby 
the man who had been a slave, and whose 
conditions of life and the life surrounding 
him did not give him an opportunity to 
profit by formal education in many walks 
of life—how his whole life problem was 
simply solved by it. We have found it out, 
not only how to train the neglected classes; 
and we are now even becoming wise enough 
to teach our own children some common 
sense. 

Now all this time that education meant 
some formal and formidable process of train- 
ing the mind almost wholly by books,—and 
books were almost the only tools that we 
knew in the training of the mind,—all the 
time that this was going on, we were going 
through a sort of mixed comedy and tragedy 
in our dealing with the Indian. We pushed 
him further and further backward; and then, 
to gratify his vanity, as well as to relieve 
ourselves of responsibility, we began to deal 
with him as if he were a foreign nation. And 
so we used to make treaties with him, and 
go through such formalities as if he were 
a teal foreign people. Of course the neces- 
sary result of that is a story that you know 
better than I,—how it led to fighting him. 
Certainly, it is not a consolation to us; but 
it gives us some respect for him when we 
read in the official reports that, so nearly as 
can be calculated, in our wars with the- 
Indians fifteen white men were killed for 
every single Indian. 

And then we came down gradually to the 
era when their hunting grounds were taken 
away and their old occupations were gone. 
We had then no better judgment than to 
give a dole of rations and flimsy blankets 
to him, reflecting no credit upon our judg- 
ment and certainly doing nothing to build 
up his character. It is a shameful story, 
all that part of it; but I think we ought to 
learn this from it: it shows how we had not 
applied common sense to education. In all 
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economically independent. And by that 
guidance and that leading, if it be done 
wisely, the whole Indian problem will solve 
itself. The work of the Department of the 
Interior, through the appointed special agent, 
Mr. Mead, is of course the very definite, 
direct thing to be done; and the government 
must see to it, and we must see that the 
government sees to it, that this work is done 
accurately and right. 

It is a sort of dramatic thought that, just 
when we have come to apply the right prin- 
ciple to the training of backward people, 
just when every school is a workshop and 
every workshop is a school, it is just at the 
time the Indian must be trained into the 
new life of citizenship if we are to save him. 
These two lines of activity come together 
coincidentally, and very fortunately for us 
and very fortunately for him. 


those days hardly a man of influence—of 
national influence, at any rate—looked“that 
problem squarely in the face. Nobody 
seemed to say, Here is a human being. If 
he can be trained right, he can adjust him- 
self to the civilization that is inevitably 
pressing round him, But, if we leave him 
alone, he will fight. Finally, he will be 
pushed to one side and exterminated. 

But at last we have been coming nearer 
and nearer, after the fighting period and 
through a period of scandal, to understand 
that by industrial education Indians can be 
made a part of the American democracy, 
can be trained just as any other men are, 
can take up the natural pursuits for which 
they are fitted. They can no longer hunt 
buffaloes,—there are no buffaloes,—but they 
can grow their corn and their beans in a 
greatly improved manner, they can do any- 
thing that other men can do under similar 
conditions; and we passed an act permitting 
them to become citizens. We have encour- 
aged so many schools. They now wear what 
persons curiously enough call citizens’ clothes, 
meaning clothes like our own, and their school 
attendance is so many thousand; and so on 
and so on. Now the point is this:— 

Under the present administration—praise 
Heaven!—there isa man in the White House 
who knows more about the Indians than any 
tan who was ever there before. That is 
a very favorable fact; but it is not the Pres- 
ident who has this matter wholly in charge, 
nor does Congress have it wholly so. Never- 
theless, the curious thing about the conduct 
of Indian education and the management 
of Indians is that it is all centred in Wash- 
ington. But we have some tribes of Indians 
in the northern part of our great Western 
country, and others in the South, who have 
not even a common language, and who have 
nothing to do with each other; and it is a 
sort of misfortune about the situation that 
all this machinery has to be directed from 
Washington, to apply to conditions of one 
Indian tribe living in a place where certain 
industries only are profitable, and to apply 
at the same time to a tribe living far away 
under wholly different climatic and indus- 
trial conditions, where other industries are 
profitable. Now, nothing can be done with 
precision at such a distance and with such 
diversity unless the administration of the 
industrial ends of these schools is made a 
matter of special study and special interest 
by somebody. Well, who is somebody? 
The trouble about this whole Indian problem 
from beginning to end is, it has been nobody’s 
business. Now, you have been patriotic 
enough, interested enough, and generous 
enough to make this your problem. The 
thing to do therefore is to see to it, and to 
induce everybody whom you can influence 
to see to it, that not a perfunctory school is 
taught here, there, or elsewhere, in which 
an Indian gets a certain amount of book- 
knowledge and a certain amount of perfectly 
obvious and easy knowledge of the use of a 
hoe or a plane or of a hammer, but that his 
nature is actually taken hold of by a teacher 
who can show him what we mean by indus- 
trial education; that is to say, how he can 
make his living, how he must make his living, 
how he must become an economic entity and 


For Russian Exiles. 


A society, called ‘“The Friends of Rus- 
sian Freedom,” has existed for many years 
in England, with Dr. R. Spence Watson as 
president. It has just issued an appeal 
for aid for the Russian political exiles in 
Siberia, most of whom were sent there for 
offences that would be no offences at all 
in a free country. The appeal depicts 
the pitiable condition of the exiles, and 
Says -— 

“They have always depended on the as- 
sistance of sympathizers, the government 
keeping them on starvation rations and 
providing them with no warm clothing, 
while depriving them of every means of 
earning money.... This system will last 
so long as bureaucratic autocracy is in power, 
but some of the sufferings inflicted by it 
may be alleviated and some of its victims 
altogether freed from its clutches by pe- 
cuniary assistance. The so-called ‘politi- 
cal Red Cross’ still exists and works in the 
Empire of the Czars, assisting the prisoners 
in their most crying wants. Many other 
organizations do the same, besides helping 
the suffering exiles to escape to freer coun- 
tries. There is always a safe channel for 
the forwarding of these charitable funds to 
their destination.... We trust that a great 
many Americans will be glad to help in this 
humanitarian work. Contributions may be 
sent to J. F. Green, Hon. Secretary, Society 
of Friends of Russian Freedom, 40 Outer 
Temple, Strand, London, W.C., England.” 

Mr. Green’s trustworthiness is vouched 
for by George Kennan and by Mr. Francis 
J. Garrison (a brother of William Lloyd 
Garrison). If any one cannot conveniently 
get a foreign money order, I will take charge 
of any gifts and forward them to Mr. 
Green. 

An American society of “Friends of Rus- 
sian Freedom,” co-operating with the Eng- 
lish society, was formed about thirteen years 
ago, with Whittier, James Russell Lowell, 
Phillips Brooks, Alice Freeman Palmer, and 
many other distinguished Americans among 
its members. It has lately been revived, 
with the following officers: president, Hon. 
William Dudley , Foulke; vice-presidents, 
George Kennan, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
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William Lloyd Garrison, and Prof. William 


G. Ward; secretary, Meyer Bloomfield, Civic 


Service House, 11 Salem Street, Boston; 
treasurer, Rabbi Charles Fleischer, 40 Con- 
cord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
45 Boutwell Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Hampton Institute. 


The Institute has received many congratu- 
lations on the success of its anniversary sea- 
son, as also on its continued prosper ty. 
Many improvements have been made dur'rg 
the past year. The library given by Mrs. 
Huntington as a memorial to her husband, 
Collis P. Huntington, has been completed. 
It is a handsome building, splendidly 
equipped, and is of incalculable benefit to 
the school and the community. A large 
kitchen for the students’ boarding depart- 
ment has been finished. It has been en- 
tirely the work of the trade-school students, 
as is also the new brick building at the school 
farm, which will accommodate thirty boys 
and eight girls with the necessary instruc- 
tors. The farm school is six miles from 
Hampton, beautifully situated on an inlet 
of the Chesapeake Bay; and there the stu- 
dents learn practical farming, dairying, and 
poultry raising. Mrs, Armstrong, the widow 
of Gen. Armstrong, has charge of the edu- 
cational work at this farm. 

Twelve hundred students have been in 
attendance during the past year,—an in- 
crease of about 8 per cent. over the preced- 
ing year. Owing to this and an increase 
in the price of provisions, there is a deficit 
in this year’s current expense account. The 
school is in need of funds also for the im- 
provement of its heating system and the 
extension of its water supply, for an addi- 
tion to its trade school, for a new printing 
press, and for a breakwater to protect itself 
against the sewage of the neighboring town. 
May support always be assured for the school 
which teaches the three primary virtues 
of work, love, and faith, and says to the 
negro and Indian, “Friend, go up higher!” 

MARGARET GOLD BATCHELDER. 


Civil Service Reform. 


The Women’s Auxiliary to the New York 
Civil Service Reform Association offers seven 
prizes, one of $50, one of $40, and five of 
$25 each, to women who are members of 
clubs in the State Federations belonging to 
the General Federation, and to members 
of clubs in the General Federation in States 
in which no State Federation exists, for 
seven essays on ‘‘The merit System as a 
Business Factor in Public Administration.” 

The essays will be submitted for judgment 
to a committee of three composed of the fol- 
lowing persons: Hon. Carl Schurz of New 
York, Edward Cary, Esq., of Brooklyn, 
Henry W. Farnham, Esq., of New Haven, 
or of others equally competent. The seven 
essays which are judged by them to be the 
best will become the property of the Women’s 
Auxiliary, to be used in the furtherance of 
the cause of Civil Service Reform. A 
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pamphlet stating the conditions limiting 
the competition may be had on application 
to Miss A. E. H. Meyer, secretary, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


The Harvard Divinity School. 


Members of the Alumni Association of 
the Harvard Divinity School met Tuesday 
Morning, June 28, in Divinity School Chapel 
for their annual meeting. After the trans- 
action of minor business, officers were elected 
as follows: president, Rev. William H. Lyon, 
D.D., of Brookline; vice-president, Rev. 
Henry G. Spaulding of Boston; secretary, 
Rey. Roderick Stebbins of Milton; as mem- 
bers of the business committee and of the 
Committee on Associate Membership, Prof. 
Edward Hale of Cambridge and Rey. Alfred 
Manchester of Salem. Rev. Benjamin A. 
Goodridge of Santa Barbara, Cal., and Rev. 
Frederic Towers of Cambridge, were elected 
associate members. 

Rey. S. B. Stewart of Lynn was the necrol- 
ogist, and read sketches of graduates and 
former members of the school who have died 
during the year. These were Joshua Young 
of the class of 748, Charles Ammi Cutter of 
the class of ’51, William Ellery Copeland of 
the class of ’66, and the following non- 
graduates: Francis Ellingwood Abbot, An- 
drew Fuller Craven, Ellis Peterson, John 
Noyes Woodman, 

In the absence of the president, Dr. Lyon, 
the vice-president, Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, 
presided at the morning meeting and at the 
dinner which followed. 7 

The address of the morning was delivered 
by Rey. Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton, 
on “Church Unity.” He began by saying 
that Jesus always emphasized the spirit 
rather than form and method. After briefly 
sketching the rise of sectarianism, and noting 
that there are in this country one hundred 
and forty-seven different religious denomina- 
tions, he went on to discuss the advantages 
and evils of denominationalism, and the in- 
creasing demand for a union of the churches. 
Men cannot, however, be united on questions 
of speculative beliefs, nor under one ecclesi- 
astical polity, nor under one form of worship. 
What we want is fellowship and co-operation 
based on identity of aim and service. This 
unity, won in spite of denominational 
differences, is worth infinitely more than 
that type of unity which can exist only 
where there are no differences at all. 

The meeting then adjourned, and the 
alumni and their guests assembled again 
at the Harvard Union for dinner at one 
o’clock. Rev. Henry G. Spaulding was the 
first speaker of the occasion, and paid an 
earnest tribute to the Harvard Divinity 
School of earlier days. 

Mr. Spaulding was followed by Prof, Ed- 
ward Hale, who in the absence of Rey. 
Francis G. Peabody, D.D., the dean of the 
school, and of Rev. Robert Morison, the 
secretary of the faculty, reported the con- 
dition of the school. Prof. Hale said that 
during the past year the registration had been 
the largest in the history of the school, 52 
students, of whom 9 were settled ministers, 
continuing the practice of their profession. 
To this latter class of students the school 
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wished particularly to appeal, and special 
means would soon be taken to acquaint 
ministers with the advantages that the 
school could offer them. 

These 52 students represent 12 denomina- 
tions,—Baptist, Congregational Trinitarians, 
Congregational Unitarians, Disciples, Friends, 
German Reformed, Lutheran, Methodist Epis- 
copal, Moravian, New Thought, Presbyterian, 
and Protestant Episcopai. 

The quality of the students is necessarily 
high, for with the high requirements the 
students would naturally be a picked body 
of men 

A new regulation has just been made, 
which temporarily may occasion some stu- 
dents an inconvenience, but to which they 
will adapt themselves in time; namely, 
that two-thirds of the tuition fee must be 
paid at the beginning of the academic year. 

The chapel has been renovated and is to 
be further embellished by tablets in memory 
of Ware, Channing, Everett, and Sears. The 
establishment of the Theological Review, 
provided by the will of Miss Mildred Everett, 
has had to be postponed; but it is hoped 
that. the first number of the Review will 
appear before long. 

One very interesting phase of the school 
is the increasing resort to it of men from the 
South, and from the Southern and Central 
West, particularly from the Methodists and 
the Christian Disciples. 

At the conclusion of Prof. Hale’s remarks 
President Eliot of the University entered, 
and, on being greeted with great applause, 
spoke of the Divinity School as it was in 
1868-69 when he became president. 

In 1868-69 there was one resident pro- 
fessor and two non-resident professors, the 
latter being Profs. Hedge and Clarke. Dr 
Noyes had recently died, and his place as 
resident professor had not been filled. To- 
day the school has eight professors, one as- 
sistant professor, and a librarian. 

In ’68 there were nineteen students; in 
1904, fifty-two. In ’68 the funds appropri- 
ated for the use of the school amounted to 
$132,000. In 1904 they are $541,000. In 
68 but one building was used by the school, 
and now three buildings are occupied by it. 

The faculty is the ablest the school ever 
possessed, and the equipment is immeasur- 
ably abler than it was thirty-five years ago. 

The president went on to say that these 
facts, as important as they are, are not the 
things in which he takes the greatest satis- 
faction. His chief cause for congratulation 
lies in the prophetic character of the school 
and in the quality of the work done. The 
school has been prophetic of the only kind 
of unity which is possible among Protestant 
denominations, Its faculty exhibits the 
only way in which unity of spirit can be 
procured among men of different opinion 
who are united in a common work. 

The school prophecies the future of the 
ministry. For, if the ministerial profession 
is to recover its fair position among the 
other professions, it will be by giving its 
young men the best possible training to gain 
influence and power, 

The one obstacle to the progress of the 
ministry lies in the fact that the compensa- 
tion of the minister is the lowest professional 
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compensation in society. The great ques- 
tion is how to contend with this grave defect. 
It can only be done by making the minister 
a more highly trained, a more serviceable, 
a more capable man, more ready to use the 
new forces of civilization, without taking 
from him his spirituality and his idealism. 

Addresses were also made by Mr. Earl C. 
Davis of the graduating class, Rev. John D. 
Reid of Greenfield, Rev. Everett D. Burr, 
D.D., of Newton, and Prof, Edward C. 
More, D.D., of the Divinity School. 


The Old Harvard Divinity School.* 


BY REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


It may be well to recall—‘‘lest we forget” 
—what the Harvard Divinity School achieved 
for both Church and State in its “day of 
small things’ when it was only the school 
of theology of a numerically small denomi- 
nation. It gave to the world as its most 
distinguished graduate in 1825, and in 1838 
as its most famous anniversary speaker, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, “whose kindling 
word for coming ages shines.’’ A decade 
after Emerson it graduated Theodore Parker, 
the grandest theist of the nineteenth century. 
To the nation it gave in 1812 the man who 
was to become one of the most brilliant of 
American orators and one of the most pa- 
triotic of American statesmen,—Edward 
Everett. It furnished the church with a 
long line of eloquent and scholarly preachers, 
such men as Putnam and Bellows, Gannett 
and Furness, James Freeman Clarke, James 
Walker, Edward Everett Hale, and the four 
Peabodys. To American literature it gave 
the historians, Bancroft, Palfrey, and Sparks. 
To theology and philosophy it gave Norton 
Noyes, Hedge, and Carroll Everett. To the 
country in its time of sorest need it gave 
Dr. Bellows, who organized and guided the 
United States Sanitary Commission, and it 
sent forth to be the spiritual guides of our 
brave boys in blue such army chaplains, men 
sans peur et sans reproche, as Cudworth, 
Woodbury, and Edward Hall. Last, but 
surely not least, it gave to the church those 
sweet singers of the liberal faith,—Sears, 
Samuel Longfellow, Johnson, Chadwick, 
Gannett, and Hosmer, whose lyrics of trust 
and love now enrich the hymnals of all the 
sects. 

These are some of the jewels our older 
theological Alma Mater wears. Is she not 
richer in possessing these than if she had 
merely occupied a more conspicuous place 
in the ecclesiastical annals of the times or 
had been garmented in a more scholastic 
or a more churchly dress? Those of us who 
were privileged to sit at her feet were well 
and wisely taught. For my own class, that 
of 1866, every one of whose eight members 
was a college graduate, I may say that in 
studying homiletics under Prof. Stearns we 
could not fail to be influenced by the en- 
thusiasm of his whole-souled devotion to 
the profession of the ministry. Our instruc- 
tor in Biblical literature was Prof. George 
R. Noyes, a saintly scholar, clear of mind 


* An address at the dinner of the alumni of the school, 
June 28, 1904, 
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and pure of heart, of ample erudition, a 
master of undefiled English, a Biblical critic 
whose interpretations of the Old Testament 
given here forty years ago are now pro- 
claimed by certain teachers as if they were 
the latest discoveries of the ‘‘Higher Criti- 
cism.” Besides Dr. Noyes we had to guide 
us in our study of the Scriptures that rare 
spirit and most scholarly critic Ezra Abbot, 
a man who in expounding the Fourth Gospel 
made us sure that, whether St. John or some 
other author wrote the book, a truly ‘‘be- 
loved disciple’ of the Master was unfolding 
and illustrating its meaning. Last in that 
quartette of able teachers was Dr. Frederic 
Henry Hedge who seems to me to have been 
almost three men in one,—in a sense our 
American Schleiermacher, our rationalistic 
Jonathan Edwards, and our New England 
Jeremy..Taylor. For a large number of 
modern’ ministers Dr. Hedge is still an in- 
spiring teacher; and it may well be doubted 
whether the preacher of to-day can find any 
other two books that are so quickening to 
religious thought or so helpful to the relig- 
ious life as Dr. Hedge’s classical works, 
“Reason in Religion” and “The Ways of 
the Spirit.” 

In closing this brief retrospective sketch, 
let me add that, while those of us who studied 
in that earlier school could not take the 
numerous university courses which are now 
open to the divinity student at Cambridge, 
we yet had some peculiar and inestimable 
advantages; for we read medieval history 
under the guidance of Charles Eliot Norton, 
we studied the Church Fathers with Prof. 
Sophocles, and we were made acquainted 
with Dante by James Russell Lowell. 

In looking at the new undenominational 
Divinity School of the present Harvard 
University, in whose career and in whose 
promise we all take a justifiable pride, may 
we not say of her, Behold the beautiful 
daughter of a very beautiful and highly 
honored mother? 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


A NEW HOME. 


The Leominster Sunday-school has found 
anew home. After several months of dwell- 
ing in a hall, the officers and members rejoice 
in the results of the new church dedicated 
a few days ago. This is one of the most 
flourishing Sunday-schools in our denomi- 
nation, and has maintained that repute for 
many years. I remember it very well 
twenty-five years ago, when it always as- 
tonished visiting clergymen by its great array. 
Faithful teachers too have made an honorable 
past, and this particular Sunday-school has 
always been a recruiting source for the so- 
ciety. 

The primary department in charge of Miss 
Helen B. Pierce overflows with prosperity, 
I believe there are seventy or eighty pupils 
in it. Miss Pierce is well-known by her 
earnest devotion, and her personality wins 
the little folks to great loyalty. This de- 
partment will occupy a large hall, where 
everything can be provided that will con- 
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duce to successful results. On a level with 
the auditorium is a large space, separated 
at will by doors, in which the main school 
will assemble. Mr. Burpee is the superin- 
tendent whose faithfulness is unceasing. 

A noteworthy part of the first Sunday 
service in the new Leominster church was 
the children’s service in the afternoon, when 
thirty-six boys, girls, and young ladies were 
baptized. This is indeed an auspicious be- 
ginning for the new chapter in the history 
of the Sunday-school. Rev. Mr. Gauld is 
to be congratulated on the irrepressible vigor 
which responds to his appeals, and keeps 
the old Leominster parish at the front. 


A BEQUEST. 


The permanent funds of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society have been increased 
by a bequest from the Robert Charles Bil- 
lings estate. The principal will not be 
touched, and the income of the three thou- 
sand dollars will help on our important work. 
Most of our readers will be surprised to know 
that the endowment funds of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society are quite small. 
With the recent bequest from the Billings 
estate the sum total is about twenty-five 
thousand dollars. I give these figures as a 
beckoning statement to those who are gen- 
erously inclined, and who believe in the 
moral and religious education of the young. 
We have one particular fund as low as one 
hundred dollars, bearing the donor’s name, 
and we have one at the other extreme of 
about eleven thousand dollars. Any sum 
is welcome, and those who make us a bene- 
ficiary object may be assured that the money 
will be wisely applied along the lines indicated 
by our charter and by-laws. 


RESERVES. . 


An organization which goes on from year 
to year requires reserves. Many conditions 
arise, foreseen or unexpected, which tell 
upon the finances. Many plans are made 
which require immediate execution, but that 
depend upon the resources of money. If 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society were 
more largely endowed, it might save much 
of its energies for the actual development of 
its plans. The sense of security, when not 
over-indulged, adds to the excellence of 
work. Our society has been in existence 
over seventy-five years, and, despite the 


good will which it has generally earned, the’ 


denomination has so far given to it only 
twenty-five thousand dollars in permanent 
reserves. There is a noble opportunity for 
wise giving in this direction. 

SUGGESTIONS. | 


I am often asked to mention in this de- 
partment what Sunday-schools are doing in 
new ways. So far as space allows, and so 
far as information comes to me, I try to do 
this, though both sources are rather limited. 
The Sunday-school in Florence, Mass., re- 
ports some doings of the past year which 
may interest other schools. 

Small sums of money have been donated 
to customary charities, but these are out of 
the ordinary: New Year’s baskets were sent 
by the school to the older members of the 
society who could not be present at the 
Christmas festivities at the church. On 
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New Year’s Eve many of the members met 
at the church and went in a body to the 
homes of the “shut ins,’’ and sang carols. 
Thanksgiving baskets were distributed among 
families of the village who would not other- 
wise have had a Thanksgiving dinner. 


DOWN SOUTH. 


Rev. Mr. Foote at New Orleans and Rey, 
Mr. Langston at Atlanta, Ga., are both de- 
veloping their Sunday-school possibilities. 
Mr. Langston is encouraged by the progress 
made the past winter in this department of 
his work. The number of pupils is increased, 
the teaching is more effective, and the school 
itself begins to draw the children from the 
outside. All the children of the parish are 
now in the Sunday-school. Mr. Foote is 
solving some problems, and expects at the 
opening next autumn to find matters on a 
higher level than before. Lack of children 
in the society and the long distance of many 
homes from the church are obstacles not 
easily overcome, but Mr. Foote will certainly 
do all that can be done. 

Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The annual meeting of the Young People’s 
Religious Union was held in the Second 
Church. Boston, on Thursday, May 26. In 
spite of the heat the meeting was well at- 
tended and enthusiastic. There were present 
110 delegates from 48 unions in the following 
g States: Maine, 4; New Hampshire, 2; Ver- 
mont, 1; Massachusetts, 94; Rhode Island, 3; 
Connecticut, 2; Wisconsin, 2; Pennsylvania, 
2; District of Columbia, 2. 

This meeting should be considered a turn- 
ing-point in the life of the union, for some 
definite steps were taken that will put the 
union on a new footing. 

One of the most important events at the 
business meeting was the establishment of 
a reserve furid. Fora long time the directors 
have been trying to put the union on a 
sounder financial basis, and they felt that 
now, just after the very successful Festival 
of Nations, was their opportunity. They 
therefore set aside $200 from the treasury, 
and then solicited more money from unions, 
federations, officers, and outside friends. 
The response amounted to about $150, and 
so the fund consisted of about $350. The 
directors then referred the matter to the 
delegates at the annual meeting, recommend- 
ing that this fund be accepted and invested 
separately. This was done, and a new by- 
law, to protect the reserve fund, was added 
to the constitution. The union now has 
money invested which can be borrowed in 
case of the direst necessity, and in such a 
caseonly. Meantime interest is being added, 
and the directors are pledged to lay by such 
sums as they feel able to do from time to 
time. Thus we can always pay our debts 
and shall never have to borrow from outside 
friends, even in the second year after a fair.4 
' Another important point in the meeting 
was the suggestion that the Young People’s 
Religious Union ought to print some kind of 
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a tract that would tell people about our aims 
and our work. Rev. Alfred Free kindly 
offered to be responsible for the printing of 
1,000 copies of such a tract if one of the 
young men would write it. This offer was 
received with enthusiasm, and of course 
gladly accepted. Something of this kind is 
needed, and it is felt that this pamphlet will 
be a great addition to the Young People’s 
Religious Union literature, and that it will 
facilitate the work of the directors very 
much. 

Besides these two important matters the 
regular business was carried on. Election of 
officers went through smoothly. The secre- 
tary and treasurer read reports, and there 
were good reports from the following federa- 
tions: South Middlesex, North Middlesex, 
North Worcester, South Worcester, Essex, 
and Boston. All the reports showed that 
the federations are very much alive, and 
some gave good accounts of the work done. 

Mr. Backus told about the union work in 
Chicago. He said that, although he was not 
here as a delegate, he was glad of the chance 
to tell us what was being done in the West, 
and to bring the greetings of the Chicago 
unions, 

Mr. Vail made a report for the Policy Com- 
mittee, showing that this committee had 
thoroughly investigated the work this year 
and carefully considered what should be 
done in the future. The committee recom- 
mended to the delegates that, inasmuch as 
we had been of material assistance to the 
church in Pueblo this year, and that the 
church still needs help, it would be well to 
confine our assistance again to this place. 
This seemed advisable, and it was voted to 
pledge $300 to Pueblo. ‘The committee also 
recommended that another long trip should 
be made to start new unions. Mr. Saunder- 
son’s trip last January was so successful that 
they felt that it should be repeated. They 
also suggested, however, that it should be 
supplemented by one or two shorter trips, 
to be made by men in the vicinity of the 
places visited. Mr. Vail said that it would 
be well to visit New Jersey, Iowa, and the 
Pacific coast. He also suggested that the 
Young People’s Religious Union should be 
represented at State conferences whenever 
it was possible, and that the directors should 
pay special attention to sending speakers to 
such unions as really needed them. After 
some slight discussion on these points the 
delegates referred the whole matter to the 
new board of directors. 

After the adjournment of the business 
meeting every one went upstairs to the room 
where .the Boston Federation had arranged 
for a reception. This reception was a very 
enjoyable occasion, and Boston Federation 
is to be congratulated both for thinking of 
it and for carrying it out so well. The old 
and new officers received, the directors acted 
as ushers, and all the delegates attended. 
It was quite an informal reception, every 
one stood around and talked; and there was 
continuous music, ending up with the sing- 
ing of some of the old songs. Then all went 
down to the supper-room for refreshments. 

The evening service began at 7.30, and was 
only marred by the noise of passing electric 


‘cars, The retiring president, Mr. Davis, pre- 


sided and made the opening address; and Mr. 
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Wheeler, the new president, led the respon- 
sive reading. The addresses of the evening 
were made by Prof. E. C. Moore of the Har- 
vard Divinity School and Rev. U. G. B 
Pierce of Washington, D.C. The music was 
furnished by a quartette choir and a string 
quartette from the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Prof. Francis A. Christie of Meadville, Pa., 
will preach at King’s Chapel, Boston, July ro. 


Meetings. 


Boston Common: Preaching for the sum- 
mer was inaugurated Sunday afternoon, June 
12, under the auspices of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches. The clergymen who 
have thus far taken part have been Rev. 
Messrs, Charles F. Dole, F. W. Pratt, Charles 
W. Wendte, Thomas Van Ness, Henry T. 
Secrist, Christopher R. Eliot, George W. 
Cutter, E. J. Helms, and W. W. Peck. Sun- 
day afternoon, July 10, Rev. Messrs. E. D. 
Maglathlin and E. S. Wiers are to be the 
speakers, The addresses have been bright, 
forcible, and practical, bearing on present- 
day problems of the moral and religious life, 
with especial reference to the individual and 
society. The audiences have averaged fully 
200 persons, mostly men of the working class, 
who paid most respectful attention, The 
hymns, led by a cornet player, whose inci- 
dental solos were evidently enjoyed, were 
chosen from a hymn slip distributed among 
the audience. For several Sundays past 
tracts by William C. Gannett, Minot J. 
Savage, C. E. Park, C. W. Wendte, were 
eagerly taken by the audience, 


THE NoRFOLK CONFERENCE.—The summer 
meeting was held with the First Parish in 
Medfield, Rev. John A. Savage, minister, 
June 22. The president, Mr. George Wiggles- 
worth, after a brief word of welcome, con- 
gratulated the conference upon the beautiful 
day and the pleasant auspices under which 
the conference meets this year, with every 
parish having a minister of its own. Rev. 
Albert Lazenby had kindly consented to 
take the place of Rev. Dr. De Normandie, 
who was unable to be present on account of 
sudden illness; and his paper, on “Personal 
recollections of Dr. Martineau,’’ was of deep 
interest, affording a fresh and glowing account 
from one of the great philosopher’s own 
pupils, Rev. B. A. Goodridge of Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., followed, with an interesting ad- 
dress upon “‘Some aspects of Unitarianism in 
Southern California.’ Mr. Goodridge, in a 
brief but eloquent off-hand talk, gave a vivid 
but concise and encouraging account of the 
work in that section of the Pacific slope, 
which was of greater interest as coming from 
one of the former active ministers of this 
conference. An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed, led by Rev. Messrs. George H. Young 
and B. F. McDaniel who have both had ac- 
tive ministries in California. The conference 
collection amounted to $20.50. The devo- 
tional service was conducted by Rev. Roger S. 
Forbes of Dedham. Rev. Mr. Savage, in be- 


C. B. Beatley, and Rev. F. R. Griffin. 
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half of the ladies of the parish, welcomed the 
delegates and friends to the hospitalities of 
the occasion, The afternoon session was 
opened with a praise service conducted by 
Rev. Robert C. Douthit of Dover, assisted 
by members of the Medfield choir, ‘The roll- 
call of churches showed the presence of 168 
delegates and 12 pastors, besides many visi- 
tors. The president appointed a committee 
to nominate officers at the annual meeting, 
as follows: Mr. R. C. Humphreys of Dorches- 
ter, Rev. F. W. Pratt of Wollaston, and Mrs. 
E. C, Butler of Quincy. The conference 
voted $25 in aid of the out-door missionary 
work under the direction of Rev. Mr. Pratt 
of Wollaston. The Unitarian Sunday School 
Society then took charge of the afternoon 
session, and, three addresses, inspiring and 
able, were delivered upon the subject, ‘The 
Sunday-school,” by Rev. A. M. Lord, Mrs. 
The 
thanks of the conference were voted to the 
Medfield ladies for their hospitality, to the 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Hddresses. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 


Brookline, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Benjamin A. Good- 
ridge until August 14 will be 597 Adams Street, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 


THE address of Earl M. Wilbur is 1413 
Brush Street, Oakland, Cal, 


Marriages. 


In Barre, First Parish Church, 2oth ult., by Rev. A. F. 
Bailey, James Buell McKinlay, of New York, and Mary 
Loie, third daughter of the officiating minister . 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


N ORGANIST, who has had very fine training for 
i the organ and choir-master, would like a position in 
some suburban church. Address John McLeod, 96 Ham- 
mond Street, Boston. 


\ HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in ‘‘Old Va.’’? 
Write for facts to one who changed. E. S. Reap, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


CONVALESCENTS who need to go away 
from home for a time, and yet require more 
care and protection than can be found in a 
hotel, should know of the advantages of 
WOODSIDE COTTAGES in Framingham, 
Mass. The location—on Indian Head Hill — 
is especially adapted to this class of people, 
who, as a rule, make most excellent progress. 
Frank W. Patch, M.D. 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Worke 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 
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Ben- 
Ei-B, 
George M. Bodge, Sec- 


speakers and singers for their services. 
ediction was pronounced by Rev. 
Porter of Sherborn, 
retary. 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.—The 
annual meeting, which June weather and 
Geneva hospitality make one of the pleas- 
antest anticipations of the Alliance year, was 
held on the 11th of the month at the Unita- 
rian Church, Geneva, the president, Mrs. 
Dudley, in the chair. About 75 were pres- 
ent. Reports were given from each of the 
six churches, showing the energy and enthu- 
siasm which the branches bring to the sup- 
port of the church, the interest evinced in 
the various lines of study undertaken, and 
the friendliness felt toward Alliance workers 
all over the country. Among the many re- 
ports which necessarily make up the annual 
meeting was one of the Post-office Mission 
which provoked a lively discussion as to its 
value and methods. Rev. Mr. Hawley, illus- 
trating by his experience in Kentucky, urged 
the better organization of the Post-office 
Mission, based on geographical centres. 
Others agreed with Mr. Hawley that there 
was need for making this work more efficient, 
and a motion was carried that a committee 
be appointed to co-operate with the National 
Post-office Mission in this matter. In ac- 
cordance with this, a committee was named. 
After some further business the election of 
officers for the coming year took place, with 
the following result: president, Mrs. E. C. 
* Dudley; secretary, Miss Marian M. Lewis; 
secretary Post-office Mission, Miss Frances 
LeBaron; chairman Religious News Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Ernest C. Smith; chairman Philan- 
thropic News Committee, Miss H, K. French. 
Following the adjournment, a pleasant walk 
brought those in attendance to the home of 
Mrs. B. W. Dodson, whose broad verandas 
and ample grounds were placed at their dis- 
posal. A basket picnic was enjoyed, with 
sundry additions not commonly found at 
such affairs. The country air, the June sun- 
shine, the lovely surroundings, and the com- 
panionship of friends made the afternoon a 
most happy one and a fitting close to another 
year of Alliance fellowship and work. Marian 
M. Lewis, secretary. 


Churches. 


Bar HarBor, ME.—The Unitarian Church: 
The following arrangement of services for 
the summer of 1904 has been made: June 
26, Rev. W. S. Jones; July 3, Rev. A. L. 
Hudson; July 10, Rev. Thomas Van Ness; 
July 17, Rev. Thomas Van Ness; July 24, 
Rev. Walter Reid Hunt; July 31, Rev. C. F. 
Dole; August 7, Rev. Charles E. St. John; 
August 14, Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers; 
August 21, Rev. Francis G. Peabody; August 
28, Rev. James Eells; September 4, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot; September 11, to be an- 
nounced later, 

MANCHESTER -BY-THE-SEA, Mass.—First 
Unitarian Church: Dr, James E. Wright of 
Montpelier, Vt., will preach on Sunday, July 
10, at 10.45 A.M, 


ToLepo, Oxsto.—The Church of Our 
Father, Rev. A. M. Rihbany: The church 
closed work for the season on Sunday, June 
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26. ‘This church has had a remarkably suc- 
cessful year. Under Mr. Rihbany’s leader- 
ship it has grown in membership and at- 
tendance, it has gained in financial strength, 
and has awakened an interest in religious 
thought that promises much for the progress 
of liberalism in this city. Mr. Rihbany pos- 
sesses the qualities of an ideal preacher both 
at the fireside and in the pulpit. His clear- 
ness of thought and grace in delivery appeal 
to the intellect, and his whole bearing is an 
inspiration to higher thinking and purer 
living. Many who have felt the spirit of in- 
tellectual advancement, and who cannot 
reconcile old creeds with sound thinking, 
have found in this church the kind of in- 
struction that affords spiritual development 
without dwarfing the intellectual life. The 
Channing Union is one of the most helpful 
organizations in connection with this work. 
The young people of this society have added 
largely to the membership of the church, 
have done much for the treasury, and have 
been a power in the awakening of interest 
in this advanced religious thought. These 
young people are doing a necessary part of 
the work of making the church a power for 
the intellectual and spiritual betterment of 
the community. It can be truly said that 
from the Church of Our Father are emanating 
the forces that are certain to influence the 
people toward a deeper and richer religious 
life. 
Personal. 


Rev. W.S. Jones of the First Parish Church, 
East Bridgewater, has been spending the past 
week in Prospect Harbor. A preaching ser- 
vice by him on Friday evening called out a 
large congregation. Mr. Jones left Saturday 
morning for Bar Harbor, where he had a 
preaching engagement for Sunday 


Flag for Chautauqua Headquarters, 


Thanks to the women of the Alliance we 
have our flag for Unitarian headquarters,— 
a fine one, 5 x 10 feet. 

Now would not some of the good women 
like to come and visit us in the house over 
which it floats? You are all cordially wel- 


come. WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN, 
CHauTaAugua, N.Y. 


Brevities from New York. 


The New York Historical Society will give 
a dinner next November to celebrate its 
one hundredth birthday. At its June meet- 
ing pictures were thrown on the screen of 
the fashionable churches in New York in 
1830. St. Paul’s Church is just the same 
as when George Washington attended ser- 
vices there, but in the picture the lottery 
posters on the fence at the south end of the 
church looked rather odd; for under the 
McClellan administration all lotteries are 
tabooed, except at church fairs, in New York. 

The Prince Street Church, where Dr. 
Channing preached Dec. 7, 1826, was shown 
with the rest. On March 19, 1905, the 
Church of the Messiah will be fourscore years 
old, and the birthday will be duly observed 
by Mr. Collyer and Dr. Savage. 

In the directory for 1848 two Unitarian 
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WHITE STAR LINE Senriaih 


= if aaere 
TWROSTON Di TREC! 


VIA 
Medi iterranean AZORES 
GIBRALTAR NAPLES GENOA 
Canopic, Oct. 8, Nov. 19 
Romanic, Sept. 17, Oct. 29, Dec. 3 


ist Class, $65 upward. 
SERVICE 


ROSTON QUEENSTOWN 
LIVERPOOL 
Republic, July 7, Cre 2 11, Sept. 8 
Cymric, Jul ae 18, “ined 15 
Cretic, yay 28, Aug. 25, Sept. 22 


ist Class, $75 and $80 upward. 
For rates and further information apply to or address 
WHITE STAR LINE, 84 State St., Boston. 


The Ruins of Mitla, 

The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 

The Pyramid of Cholula, 

The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED IN 


MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC 
LAND, BEST REACHED VIA 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
SUNSET ROUTE, _ 


IN CONNECTION WITH 
MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R.R. 


Through Daily Service 
from New Orleans. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, 
time-tables, railroad and steamship berths, address 


L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
304 Broadway or 1 Broadway, New York City. 


E. E. CURRIER, New England Agent, 170 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. 


G. F. JACKSON, A.G.P.A., Mex. Int. R.R., Ciudad 
Porfirio Diaz, Coahuila, Mex. 


‘*In the heart of the 
Southern Catskills.’’ 


Roxmor 


In wild picturesque surroundings at an altitude of 1,200 
feet. Modern house. Mountain spring water. Slide 
(highest of Catskills), Wittenberg, Panther, etc., within 
access. ‘Trout streams, drives, tennis, etc. Lodges, 
camps, and tents to rent. Be ee Booklet on applica- 
tion. EDWARD Woodland, 
Ulster County, N.Y. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Louisville 
St. Louis 


Works and Maln Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFPICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass. 
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churches are mentioned,—‘‘Church of the 
Messiah, 728 Broadway, Rev. O. Dewey; 
Church of the Divine Unity, 548 Broadway, 
Rev. H. W. Bellows.” Ss. 


A Masietal to Alice Freeman 
Palmer. 


The new memorial is not laid away in the 
grave, nor does it take the shape of a weep- 
ing willow carved on the gravestone. The 
modern memorial of the best kind is synony- 
mous with cheer, helpfulness, utility. Fortu- 
nately too it is not hard to find lives that 
have been worthy of commemoration. The 
memorial to Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
will take, at the University of Chicago, the 
form of a chime of ten bells, symbolic of 
the quality of her influence and services there, 
and as a perpetual suggestion of the appeal 
which raises the spirit above material things. 
Prof. Palmer has selected the following 
passages adapted from the Scriptures, one 
of which will be cast on each bell: — 


‘A gracious woman retaineth honor 
Rooted and grounded in love. 
Easy to be entreated. 
Fervent in spirit. 
Always rejoicing. 
Given to hospitality. 
Making the lame to walk, the blind to see. 
The sweetness of her lips increaseth learning. 
Great in counsel and mighty in work. 
In God’s law meditating day and night.” 
At the foot of the university tower an 
inscription tablet will read :— 
‘Joyfully to recall 
Alice Freeman Palmer 
Dean of Women 
In this University 


1893-1895 
These bells make miisic.”’ 


More Lite. 


Let me have wider feelings, more extended 
sympathies. Let me feel with all living 
things, rejoice and praise with them. Let 
me have deeper knowledge, a nearer insight, 
a more reverent conception. Let me see 
the mystery of life—the secret of the sap 
as it rises in the tree, the secret of the blood 
as it courses through the vein; reveal the 
broad earth and the ends of it; make the 
majestic ocean open to the eye down to its 
inmost recesses; expand the mind till it 
grasps the idea of the unseen forces which 
hold the globe suspended and draw the vast 
suns and stars through space. Let it see 
the life, the organisms which dwell in those 
great worlds, and feel with them their hopes 
and joys and sorrows. Ever upward, on- 
ward, wider, deeper, broader, till capable of 
all, all—Rzéchard Jefferies. 


The postal administration of the German 
Empire has at Berlin a collection of curi- 
osities drawn from various extraordinary 
experiences in the art of letter-carrying. 
A recent and notable addition to it is a 
post-card which a bookselling firm in Berlin 
posted from that city to one of their customers 
in Turin, on June 7, 1877. In the present 
summer, on July 7, it was returned to the 
Berlin booksellers, marked “Addressee not 
to be found in Turin.” > 
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that you 


a line of 


bureaus. 


INDIVIDUAL BUREAU. 


A tree is known by its fruit. 


bought directly from us. 


is a choice of woods. 
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A piece of 


furniture is known by its fruit of good service. 


The service that is in this Bureau is the sort 


secure with every piece of furniture 


If, as in our case, the 


maker has a reputation to lose, you may be sure 
that you are getting reliable cabinet work. 
We offer this Bureau merely as illustrative of 


over 300 different styles of individual 
In every one of these patterns there 
In all the furniture bought 


of us the finish is at the order of the buyer. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1903-1904 
Succeeding ‘‘Unity Pulpit ’’ 

The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 


5 cents. 
NOW READY: 
1. Food for a Man. 
2. The Lord’s Supper. 
3. The Church and the City. 
4. Servetus and the Church. 
5. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) 
6. Things I Have Not Done. 
7. Spirituality. 
8. Truth. 
g. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) 
10. Growing Old. 
11. The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer. 
14. Facing the Unknown. (A New Year’s Sermon.) 
19. Walking with God. (By Robert Collyer.) 


Series on “Eight Great Affirmations of Our Faith,” 

12. I. The Ged We Worship. 

13. Il. The Christ We Love. 

15. lll. The Heaven We Hope For. 

16. IV. The Hell We Fear. 

17. V. The Bible We Accept. 

18. VI. The Divine Inspiration. 

2e. VII. The Salvation We Believe in. 

21. VIII. The Church We Belong to. 

22. Herod and John. (By Robert Collyer.) 

23. Glad to be Alive. 

24. The Widow’s Mite. (By Robert Collyer.) 

25. Deneminational Loyalty. 

26. The Triumph of the Christ. 

27. The Influence on this Life of Belief in 
Another. (An Easter Sermon.) 

28. The Man of Sorrews. 

29. Seeing. 

30. What We really Need to Knew. 

31. The Divine Wender ef Spring. 

32. Religion and Beliefs about the Bible. 

33. Why More People de net go to Church. 

34. Our Real Guides as to Conduct. 

35. Growing Aged Together. (By Robert Collyer.) 

36. A Rationalist’s Plea for Sunday. 

37. Planting a Garden. 

38. Our Relation to the Past. 

39. Sunlight. 


Subscriptions and orders for back faianBers or. current 


series should be sent to. e 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress Si... Boston 


1 104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Register Tract Series. 


My New Neicuzor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

. THE CONGREGATIONAL Mestuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. : 

CHURCH ORGANIZATION. By Rey. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 
Tue JupGMent: The True Doctrine of the 
bea Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
iliam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 
. THe Breatu oF Lirg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 
LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
JoszpyH Prinsttey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

Wuat O'cLock Is 1T IN Re1icion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

A Sout witH Four Winpows Open. By Rey. 
James Leonard Corning. 1.00 per hundred. 
How WE HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop SERMONS. By Rev. James Freeman 

Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four SERMoNS ON RevivaLs. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00. per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

. THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. s50 cents per hundred. 

A WorkinG THkEory 1n Etuics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

. Tue Curistian UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

THE UNITY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

. Tue SuPersTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
oF THE Precious BLoop oF Curist. By 
ese James T, Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 

red. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


Askem: ‘“‘How do you know that he is 
always a friend indeed?’ Knuitt: “Be- 
cause I’ve never found him when he wasn’t 
in need.” 


Mrs. De Fashion (to her new Chinese 
cook): “John, why do the Chinese bind the 
feet of their women?’ John: ‘‘So they not 
trottee ’round kitchen, and botheree cook.” 
Life. 

Mother: ‘‘ Johnny, stop using such dread- 
ful language!”’ Johnny: ‘Well, mother, 
Shakespeare uses it.”” Mother: ‘“‘Then don’t 
play with him: he’s no fit companion for 
you.’’—Tid-Bits. 

Then the robber ran. Footpad: ‘Money 
or your life!” Book Agent: “Sorry I 
haven’t a copy of my life, sir; but let me 
show you the life of George Washington, in 
full morocco.’’—Chicago News. 


From a Paris paper we take the following 
conversation in a police court: The Presi- 
dent: “It appears from your record that 
you have been thirty-seven times previously 
convicted.” The Prisoner (sententiously): 
“Man is not perfect.”—London Globe. 


A company of farm hands, working for 
a deacon, came in to dinner. One of them 
fell to at once, and, with his mouth full, 
was taken aback by the deacon’s “grace 
before meat,’ which ran thus; ‘‘For what 
we are about to receive, and for what James 
Taylor has already received, the Lord make 
us truly thankful.” 


Senator Hoar tells the story about the 
Mormon who once argued polygamy with 
Mark Twain. The Mormon insisted that 
polygamy was moral, and he defied Twain 
to cite any passage of Scripture that forbade 
the practice. ‘‘Well,’’ said the humorist, 
‘“~how about the passage that tells us no 
man can serve two masters?” 


The story goes that Tim Campbell, form- 
erly an Irish Congressman from New York 
City, being in the Agricultural Committee 
room one day, was challenged by a fellow- 
member to define what was meant by the 
expression ‘‘a virgin forest.” ‘‘ Faith,” 
said Tim, ‘“‘what they call a virgin forest 
must be a piece of woods where the hand of 
man has never yet set foot.” 


Mr. F. M. Holland, in his pamphlet on 
“Atheists and Agnostics,” relates a story of 
a sexton who, when the rector asked why a 
rich parishioner had stopped coming to 
church, and whether the trouble was Lati- 
tudinarianism, answered: ‘‘No, sir! It’s 
wusser nor that!” ‘Then it must be Uni- 
tarianism?’’ ‘“‘No, sir! Wusser nor that!” 
‘But it can’t be Atheism?’”’ ‘No, sir! It’s 
wusser nor that!” ‘‘But there can’t be any- 
thing worse than Atheism.’’ ‘‘Oh, yes, sir! 
It’s rheumatism,’’—Exchange. 


Lord Selkirk had an Italian garden, and 
his gardener was very proud of it. ‘‘One 
day,’ says the Golden Penny, ‘‘ Lord Selkirk 
found a boy shut upin the summer house 
at the end of the terrace, and was informed 
by his gardener that it was for stealing apples. 
On reaching the other end of the terrace, 
where there was another summer house, 
Selkirk beheld the gardener’s son looking 


dolefully out. ‘‘Eh, John, what’s this? 
Has your boy been stealing too?” ‘Na, 
na, my lord,’’ was the answer. “I just put | 


Y outh’s Companion, 


HURCH 


him in for semetry.” 
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Importers of 
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5I- WASHINGTON ST 
CORNER‘ WEST-ST 


Vacation 


hand-book full of valuable “pointers” 
for seekers of rest and pleasure in the 
country 


For 6 Cents 


It contains 150 pictures, 150 pages, de- 
scriptive of Lake Champlain, the Green 
Mountains, Mt, Mansfield, the Winooski 
Valley, Beautiful Burlington, and many 
other delightful summer resorts on the 
line of the Central Vermont Railway. 


In Vermont 


Enclose 6 cts. in stamps to T. H. HANLEY, 
N. E, P. A., Central Vermont Railway, 
360 Washington St., Boston. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901,....... esainkedt ondead ,784,010. 
TABULA TIES 7 ts ec sesecees vesees Bage7B4i0r9 $0 
$3,214,603.79 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, te act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
F. TRULL, Seeretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y, 


Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Fer. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


HOME and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston, reopens OcroseR 4, 1904. 


JOHN H. PRAY 
65a riARPETS AND 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASMINCTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


ST., 
ST. 
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THE MISSES ALLEN, 


Daughters of the late Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen, founder 
and principal for forty-eight years of the Allen School, 
will open at their residence in West Newton a 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
on September 28, 1904. 


For particulars address THe Misses ALLKN, 35 Webster 
Street, West Newton, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 


College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOw, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Pl. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BowNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. - 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


124th year opens Sept. 14, 1904. For catalogue and views 
address, HARLAN yi AMEN, Principal, Exeter, 


THE BROWNE and NICHOLS SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Mass. For Boys. 22d year. Course 
8 years. Classes limited to 15. Pupils pet Sf apd under 
supervision of head teacher in each department. Excep- 
tional facilities for fitting for Harvard. Illus- 
trated catalogue. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. OC. SOUTH WORTH. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass. ie year. A first-class fittin, 

school for fifty me ome care and comforts. Ideal 

location. The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., Visitor. 

rachel JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head 
aster. 


The Jones Summer School 


TWENTIETH SESSION, July 6—Sept. 23. 

Rapid reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 

Address GEO. W. JONES, A.M., Irnaca, N.Y. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. 
Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigor- 


American ideals. 


Strong teachers. 
Illustrated pamphlet 
R. WHITE, Principal, Weltes- 


ous school life. 
sent free. DR. G. 
ley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


MENEELY & CO  Esras. 


be the}! pe igs me RK. Y. 1826. 
8 enee, 

CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 
Best Quality 


ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


& Sons Co., 
UPHOLSTERY. 
BOSTON. 


Individual 
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